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FOREWORD 


€ 

The increasing recognition of the significance of the 
parent-child relationship in the development of happy and 
wholesome personalities is one of the most encouraging 
features of modern child management. That such a 
relationship can be established effectively only if parental 
attitudes are satisfactory, is the central theme of The 
Young Child and His Parents. Wise parenthood is an achieve- 
ment, rather than a heritage, and presupposes an intimate 
knowledge of a child's needs, as well as a sympathetic 
approach to his problems. It is not surprising, therefore, 

,that the author makes a compelling plea for parent educa- 
tion in the belief that this provides the basis for intelligent 
child training. 

Home is the background in which a child develops during 
his most impressionable years. During the early period of 
his growth, habit patterns are established, the formation 
and quality of which depend largely upon parental influence 
and example. The term “socialisation” has been applied 
to a child's endeavotrs to conform to conventionally 
accepted standards of behaviour; but it is essential that he 
achieve emotional satisfaction in the process. Success in 
this direction will be determined largely by the ease with 
which the child frees himself from*complete dependence on 
his mother, both emotionally and materially. 

The importance of play in further development of his 
social personality cannot be overstressed. Not only is play 
an educative process; it provides a medium whereby his 
environment is enriched. It offers an opportunity for pro- 
gressive contact with kis playfellows, and ensures his 
successful accommodation later to social relationships in 
the community at large. It is important, however, that ' 
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the child retain his individuality and initiative while 
olgarning to be co-operative and make a contribution to 
community needs. { 

Discipline which is inconsistent and variable in quality 
may retard his progress to indep§ndent action of an accept- 
able variety. This vexed question is dealt with simply and 
convincingly by the author, and it will be surprising if 
readers are nét impressed with the reasonable logic of her 
approach. The question of motivation shotild concern all 
parents before they attempt to deal with behaviour which 
they find unacceptable, or more, often, inconvenient. 
Frequently a child’s conduct is the direct result of inade- 
quate parental control, of injudicious management, or of 
faulty example. 

A child who enjoys emotional security under the wise 
direction and guidance of an understanding parent is much, 
less likely to develop into an unstable adolescent or a 
neurotic adult. Primarily the responsibility əf child- 
rearing rests with the parents. Yet, it is also the privilege 
of everyone concerned with the happiness and welfare 
of children to minimise or modify any disturbing factors 
which complicate the important and serious business of 
"growing up.” à 

IRENE SEBIRE, M.B., B.S., D.P.M. 
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CHAPTER I 
TRAINING FOR PARENTHOOD 


. One of the most interesting changes іп m6dern thought 
is seen in the fittitude of adults towards children. Forty 
or fifty years ago parents would have laughed at the idea 
that there was any negd for them to study their children. 
It was generally accepted that when a woman gave birth to 
a child she instinctively became possessed of all the wisdom 
necessary to bring it up properly. Though this attitude 
still exists, it is steadily on the decline. 
. That parents could ever believe in instinctive knowledge 
of child-rearing seems strange when there are so many 
evidences of its absurdity. How can they reconcile it with 
the difficulties they experience in the up-bringing of their 
children? How do they account for the fact that their 
children have to be punished so often, and with apparently 
little good result? Why do many children turn out badly in 
youth and manhood? Why do many of them show most 
undesirable qualities which seem, in many cases, to grow 
stronger as the years go by, in spite of parental treatment ? 
One could go on multiplying such questions, which clearly 
indicate thdt there is something wrong with the belief in 
the infallibility of instinctive parentcraft, and instinctive 
mothercraft in particular. Of course, parents get out of 
the difficulty to a certain extent by placing the respon- 
sibility for their failure on the shoulders of the child. The 
child, they believe, is naturally bad, he is inclined to evil as 
the sparks fly upward; and if the methods of upbringing 
and discipline do not succeed in making him "good," then 
the fault is his and his only. 

During the last forty or fifty years, however, a very great 
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2 THE, ydune CHILD ‘AND HIS PARENTS 
change has taken place in the attitude of adults to children, 
oWhereas at one time the child was thought to exist for the 
parents and the home, now many believe that the home 
must to a large extent be centred round the child. This 
does not mean that the child is to be allowed to rule, to do 
as he likes without control, to become a tyrant, but that, 
as the responsibility for bringing, the child into the world 
is the parents’; it is logically their duty to give him a home 
in which he can attain his fullest development. Unless a 
child has complete confidence in his parents’ sympathy and 
understanding, behaviour problems age inevitable. It is to 
help solve these problems that the Parent Education Move- 
ment has arisen, a movement which shows that many 
modern parents no longer have an attitude of self-righteous- 
ness towards their children, but seriously desire a deeper 
and wiser understanding of them, 


PARENTHOOD AS A PROFESSION & 


When we review the history of man we cannot but be 
struck by the way in which, as the centuries pass, men and 
women have become more and more conscious of the need 
for training for professions and trades. Doctors, carpenters, 
scientists, farmers, plumbers, lawyers, etc., all have to be 
trained for their work; but the two most important pro- 
fessions in the world, those of the teacher and the parent, 
have been almost the last to be recognised as feeding any 
such preparation. Froebel, the founder of the kihdergarten, 
and other educational reformers realised long ago the need 
for the training of teachers, not only in the subjects they 
were to teach, but in the understanding of child nature; and 
this need is generally accepted to-day. But the recognition 
of the need for training for parenthood is not nearly so wide- 
spread. In Australia, the first step taken in this direction 
was probably the establishment of the Baby Welfare 
Centres. These were opened first in the congested areas of 
the city for the benefit of the poor mothers, who, however, 
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were very distrustful of this new departure. They knew 
“all that Was necessary about the bringing-up of children.#« 
But they gradually became aware of the help the Clinic 
Sisters could give them. As time went on not only the poor 

mothers but those of every class paid their regular visits to 

the Clinics for the pre-natal and post-natal care of the child. 

And this training in theephysical welfare of the child is 

now accepted as an essential part of motherctaft. 

But after all a child is more than a body, more than a 
little animal; he has mental and emotional needs, he has a 
character and a personality to be developed; and these 
demand more subtle understanding and guidance than his 
physical needs. 

Why, in spite of all the best physical care, is one child so 
resistant and bad-tempered? Why does another small child 
suddenly become difficult over his food or bath? Why has 
another child who has always seemed happy suddenly 
become destructive? These are a few of the many everyday 
problems that arise in the early years of childhood and that 
are a constant source of worry to parents, because they 
have no obvious cause. Such situations as these show the 
necessity for parents to understand how the child's mind 
and emotions are stimulated and developed. It is impossible 
for adults to understand completely what a child is thinking 
and feeling, because he is utterly incapable of expressing 
his thoughts and feelings in words; nevertheless we can in 
many instances interpret them, if we have the necessary 
knowledge and sympathy. If our interpretation is correct, 
the result will be the increased happiness of the child, and 
the probable disappearance of the problem. 

These are some of the reasons why parenthood must be 
regarded as a profession that needs study, rather than as a 
function for which we are instinctively equipped. We train 
our architects to build houses, but we leave to chance the 
training of parents, who have the much more difficult task 
of building human character and personality. 
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ы PARENTS ARE WAKING UP » 
"»In spite of its slow progress, the moyement towards 
trained parenthood is beginning to show results. More and 
more parents are learning aboyt children, through the 
medium of popular books on psychology, through novels, 
press articles, and broadcasts. While the knowledge of 
psychology thus gained is incomplete, and sometimes faulty, 


it has, nevertheless, influenced or induced many parents to 


analyse the causes of child behaviour, so that they no 
longer act on mere impulse or in accordance with traditional 
ideas. Й 

Parents аге, in many instances, becoming more intro- 
spective, more analytical of their own weaknesses of 
character and their own emotional maladjustment. This 
effort to understand their own defects and to alter their 
own habits and character for the better leads many parents 
to make a genuine effort to spare their children the kind of 
parental treatment that had resulted in so much suffering 
and maladjustment to themselves. 

As a result we find a steadily increasing number of 
parents who realise and are trying to avoid the common 
faults of child management. What are these common 
faults? They can be summed up as; 

(1) Lack of any definite educational aim ; 

(2) Lack of appreciation of the child's point of view; 

(3) Lack of understanding the child's needs at each stage 

of its development ; ? 

(4) Wrong ideas of discipline ; 

(5) Lack of co-operation between the mother and father. 

Now let us discuss these points in detail, 


(т) The Educational Aim 

Many people think education begins when a child goes 
to school. They think it consists of lessons in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, in history and geography and nature 
study. When later the child goes to the High School and 
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possibly to a Technical College or University, he is said to 
ave finished his education. But children must learn many 
other things than "subjects"—things that аге of equal im- 
portance:andthey must learn them long before school begins. 

For instance, what could be of greater importance to a 
child than learning to mix happily with others, to think and 
judge for himself, to be independent and courageous? All 
these forms of behaviour (or their opposites as seen in the 
social misfit, the dependent and selfish child) are also a 
most vital part of education,.and belong to the earliest 
months and years of a child’s life. The parents who gently 
but firmly and consistently train their little child in the 
qualities of independence, courage, truthfulness, and со- 
operation, are doing even more of an educator's job than 
many school-teachers who help him to read and write; 


„though we are beginning to demand of our school-teachers 


that they, too, should be capable of training character and 
emotions as well as memory. 

So parents should understand that real education begins 
with the babe in the cradle and should guide the whole 
personality of thechild—body, mind, andemotions—through- 
out his childhood and youth. It should aim, in fact, at the 


full development of the child as an individual fd as a № 


social being so that he nay learn to live in happ; €o-opera- 
tion with others. i 1 

. (е ы; / 
(2) The Child's Point of View Keos J / 


Such also should be our aim in the management’ of- 


children. But how are we to attain our aim? Many things 
need to be considered, but the one that is fundamental to 
all is the need for looking at things from the child's point of 
view. Some people remember very vividly their own 
childhood, others have an instinctive understanding of 
children; they are able therefore to meet with wisdom the 
many problems that arise in dealing with them. But in 
other cases such an understanding may be developed more 
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or less consciously by sincere study of the principles of 
child development. 

Let me begin by giving you a very simple example of the 
difference in the outlook of children and adults that occurs 
in the world of concrete things—and one that adults rarely 
think about. Imagine yourself for a moment a small child 
of two years and a half. Have you,ever thought how different 
the world woüld appear to you? The seat of the chair is 
quite high; you can only just see over the edge of the table; 
a terrier is a big dog; daddy is very large, a giant in fact; 
houses are very big. Have you ever thought how much a 
small child lives amidst legs? Legs of people, legs of 
furniture, legs of animals if they are large. Now the same 
difference in perspective that characterises the child's view 
of the physical world by which he is surrounded is equally 
characteristic of his attitude towards many things that 
happen to him and to others, and the things that he does 
and that others do to him. 

We forget only too often that the child has none of our 
experience behind him, that he has come into the world 
with no knowledge of right and wrong. And when we 
punish him for doing something which, because of his 
immaturity and inexperience, he could not know to be 
wrong, it is no wonder he loses faith in the justice of adults. 

And this frequent punishment, the cause of which the 
child cannot understand, is very often the reason for his 
increasing “difficulty,” especially if he is an intelligent child 
who must always be active. It is absolutely essential that 
in our treatment of children we should try to find the motive 
for the act. If the wrongdoing is the result of a mistake 
and not of intention, we should avoid a punishment that 
will arouse intense bitterness and resentment and, certainly, 
no contrition. Think back to your own childhood. Can 
you not remember some episode that influenced your 
attitude towards some adult for ever, because you felt that 
no attempt had been made to understand the reason for 
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some unfortunate action of yours? Children аге, 50 much 
at our mercy that we must avoid creating such situations,ié 
we want them to trust us. Love can live only if the child 
continues to trust. 


(3) Understanding the Children’s Needs 


A very common source of trouble with children is that 
the adult has little or no idea of what the clfild really needs 
at each ѕќарё of his development. We know that he 
requires food, sleep, and warmth; but it is not generally 
recognised that he has certain mental and emotional needs 
which should be satisfied as fully as his physical needs, if he is 
to be mentally and emotionally as well as physically healthy. 
It is particularly interesting that, when we understand 
children, we learn to interpret their instinctive efforts to 
„Satisfy these needs as easily as we interpret their efforts to 
satisfy their physical needs. Take for example a small boy 
of two or three years, who, in spite of punishment, is con- 
stantly running away from home. He has perhaps many 
kinds of toys, but he is not interested. The urge to go away 
is so strong that punishment does not deter him—he is 
apparently being influenced by some instinctive impulse or 
need that over-balances the pain of punishment. What can 
it be? We must try tô understand the whole situation. 

The child has toys, but are they the right kind for a child 
of his age? Are they mechanical toys and soft animals? 
If so, they*are not the kind he needs. He wants things to 
pull and push, to climb, to dig, to hammer. All kinds of 
toys that involve the activity of his large muscles, but not 
the use of ideas. 

Again, is he an only child? Or are the other children in 
the family at school, or is there a baby too small for him to 
play with? In this case he is probably wandering away to 
find companionship; because at about two years of age 
companionship of children of his own age is absolutely 
necessary. 
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Or perhaps there is a new baby in the family, and the 
10е two-year-old no longer feels sure of his mother’s love. 
The attention that used to be given to him is now being 
given to the baby. This is a case where more love, and not 
punishment, is the cure; punishment only intensifies the 
feeling of unhappiness the child already has. 

Children of all ages have certaip definite needs that must 
be met, otherwise they will try to satisfy them in ways that 
are often undesirable, and lead to behaviour problems. 
Some lead to neurosis, to many kinds of nervous troubles, 
others to misbehaviour and actual delinquency. How we 
may understand and provide for the child’s needs at each 
stage of his development will be discussed in detail in later 
chapters, 


(4) Wrong Ideas of Discipline 


As this will be the subject of Chapter X, I shall refer 
here to only one phase of it, viz., inconsistency. Of all the 
mistakes made in the management of children, none is more 
responsible for so much daily friction in the family, for dis- 
obedience and defiance, than inconsistency. Parents are 
often so lacking in definite ideas as to what they want their 
children to become, are so controlled by their own varying 
moods, that they have no governing principle to guide them 
in managing their children. 

_ Yet the modern Baby Health Centre or Mothercraft Clinic 
gives an admirable suggestion for consistent and successful 
child management. If the mother follows the Clinic system, 
not blindly, but with common sense, the child’s life is 
governed by a regular routine which is of benefit to his 
mental as well as his physical health. 

In many homes everything goes well until the mother 
ceases going to the clinic, and then, because the child is 
older, she thinks she need not be so particular about method 
and routine. Perhaps the child makes a bit of a fuss about 
going to bed, so she lets him stay up a little longer—or she 
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is busy and doesn’t bother to be quite so regular about his 
meals. И may be that the child, at about two years of age, 
begins to exercise his will against hers, and as the mother 
has no idea of what she should do, she sometimes gives in 
to him, and sometimes has a battle which ends in smacking 
and tears. 

A constant repetition of such episodes teaches the child 
„that he can sometimes dominate his mother, even though 
at other times he cannot. Later he realises that if she is 
“їп a good mood” she will permit him to do all sorts of things 
which on another day she will not. Father is much the 
same. On the whole there does not seem to be any clear idea 
at all as to what is "right" and what is “wrong”; it is all 
determined by the mood of the moment. 

In such circumstances is it any wonder that children 

, who have any definite personality become “fed-up” with the 
uncertainty in which they live? They literally "don't 
know where they are” from day to day, and consequently 
the varying attitude to the same act—permitted one day 
and disapproved the next—makes them so angry that they 
end by being thoroughly disobedient and difficult. 

It is only as adults learn to govern themselves and to 
act consistently, that they can give any moral standard to 
children and can expett them to be even-tempered, happy, 
and good. 


(5) The Need for Parental Co-operation 

In the early months the mother is usually the most 
important person in the baby's education, but once the 
child begins to walk about, the father becomes of steadily 
increasing significance. Yet even before this stage, many 
modern fathers are beginning to take their proper place, by 
sharing with the mother, when possible, the physical care 
of the child from the earliest months. In some homes a 
very happy arrangement exists whereby the father takes 
over almost the full care of baby during the week-end, thus 
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not only giving the mother a much-needed rest, but estab- 
Jishing a valuable close relationship with the child. 3 
Unfortunately, іп many homes the parents pull in 
opposite directions. The father is stern, the mother spoils 
the children, or vice versa. The variation in the treatment 
of the children is bad enough, but usually this leads to 
quarrels between the parents, which is still worse. Again, 
when the parents are in conflict over the management of 
the children, the latter generally learn the value of playing 
one off against the other, with the results that everyone 
knows. If the home is to have the peace and harmony that 
are absolutely necessary for the child’s welfare, there must 
be co-operation between the parents. If one parent dis- 
agrees with what the other has done, there should never be 
any criticism in front of the child—the matter should be dis- 
cussed when the child is out of the room, or has gone to bed. | 
If the child is to have that sense of security without 
which he cannot be happy, he must feel that his parents 
are completely united in their love for him and their desire 
for his welfare. In this trust lies the germ not only of the 
affection that most parents desire, but also of that comrade- 
ship between parents and children which so often dies as 
the children grow older. This is not always the fault of 
the young people, as many parents dssert, but is often due 
to their own lack of understanding and sympathy. Though 
the young people are not always blameless (some are born 
difficult), nevertheless we must remember tha? they are 
under the influence of their parents for so many years that 
when they are old enough to leave home their characters and 
personalities are formed—and they will never, except in very 
exceptional circumstances, free themselves from the impress 
of those early years. Parenthood is a physical relationship 
that man shares with all living things, and it may mean 
nothing more—friendship is a spiritual relationship based on 
mutual trust and love. If parents desire lifelong friendship 
with their children, they must make its existence possible. 
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CHAPTER II 
HOW A CHILD DEVELOPS 


BEGINNINGS с 

If we are to avoid the common faults of child manage- 
ment discussed in the last chapter, we must understand and 
watch for the various stages of a child’s development. 
First, what is meant by this term Child Development so 
commonly used to-day in books dealing with children? By 
Child Development we mean the process by which the child 
gradually attains his full physical, mental, emotional, 
spiritual, and social maturity. 

During the early growth stage of any part of the child’s 
body or mind, exercise of that part is not normal but in- 
jurious. We should not attempt, therefore, to train a 
muscle or an interest before it is ready. When it has grown 
sufficiently, or, as it is expressed to-day, when maturation 
is reached, there is an instinctive desire for exercise of that 
particular part or process. For example, during some ten 
or twelve months thé muscles of the legs and back and 
corresponding nerve centres in the brain and spinal cord 
аге growing. When their growth is sufficiently attained, 
these muscles and nerves begin to function, and the child ` 
makes every effort to walk. To put him on his feet and 
attempt to teach him before he has reached this stage is to 
strain the unprepared bones, muscles, and nerves, and we 
get a bow-legged child. Similarly, to keep a child lying in 
a pram, or tied up so that he cannot exercise when he 
spontaneously attempts to walk, is to retard or prevent his 
natural development. And what is true of the child 
physically is equally true of his mental and emotional 


development. 
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Every child, too, differs somewhat from every other child 
in his rdte of growth, and differs therefore im his rate 
of development. It is through their lack of under- 
standing of this particular point that many parents think 
that, because little Mary Smith can do or learn certain 
things at a certain age, their child at the same age should 
be able to do likewise; and much harm may be done to their 
child as a result, 

LI 
Continuity OF DEVELOPMENT 


We should remember also that all development is con- 
tinuous. Lack of understanding of this very vital point 
creates many difficulties in the management of children, 
because parents do not prepare them in the earlier stages 
of their lives for what they wish them to be and do in later 
ones. For example, it is absurd to expect a child of eight , 
years of age to be independent, helpful, and reasonable, if 
we have not helped him to exercise these qualities in the 
preceding years. Nor should we expect an adolescent to 
exercise necessary self-control when faced by the urges and 
temptations of his period, if he has been thoroughly spoilt 
and his every wish pandered to during his childhood. 

We should help the child to achieve the best and fullest 
use of his powers at every stage of hi$ development; for the 
full and complete development of each stage of life depends 
upon the full and complete development of each» preceding 
one. If we help the infant to develop fully, the little child 
will have a splendid start ; and if the little child is helped 
to develop all his capacities, then as an adolescent and later 
as an adult he should be able to make a satisfactory and 
happy adjustment to life, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INFANCY 


At birth the child is predominantly a little animal, but 
with supra-animal potentialities. His needs are the same 
as those of any other new-born animal—he wants food, 
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sleep, warmth, and protection; but he possessesealso the 
germs of ‘those essentially human powers that enable Һит 
to do the things that no other animal, however intelligent, 
has ever been able to do. He shows in the most obvious 
way that he has physical needs, and so must have bodily 
care; but from the moment of birth (and possibly even 
before), he has wants andewishes, fears and angers, love and 
hate. And his future character will be influenced very 
greatly by the way in which these feelings are exercised. 
But we will leave these for a moment while we examine 
very briefly the physical characteristics. 

The child comes into the world equipped with a nervous 
system, sense organs, muscles, and the various organs con- 
nected with the functions necessary for life. All these are 
in various stages of development, some more advanced 

ethan others, but all have to adjust themselves to a com- 
pletely new environment. Have you ever thought what a 
very great change takes place in the child’s life at birth? 
A change so great that were we subjected to anything so 
extreme in later life, we would probably go mad. The 
child has lived in a world of darkness, of silence (unless he 
has experienced some slight vibrations of sound as the result 
of movement within the mother’s body), of even tempera- 
ture, and his sense of touch has been exercised only by the 
contacts of parts of his own body and by the protecting 
fluid by which he has been surrounded in the womb. 

At birth’ he comes into a world of light, of sound and 
noise; he is immediately subjected to a varying temperature, 
and to constant changes of position, while his sense of touch 
is now exercised by the touch of human hands, moving 
him this way and that, bathing and dressing him; he feels 
the different textures of clothes, water, etc. Before birth 
he was dependent upon his mother’s food intake and her 
blood-stream for nourishment; now he has to take in his 
own food. Before birth his lungs had no work to do, now 
he inflates them with his first breath of air and it is 
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probably the shock of this experience that makes him send 
X»out again in his first cry. Не has been able tb move a 
little within a very restricted space; now, however, he 
experiences—at times—a wonderful freedom. 

From birth the child is capable of many acts—his organic 
responses, if he is healthy, are perfect; he can make many 
muscular movements, but they are jerky and seem to have 
no purpose; with the exception of “grasping,” which is so 
strongly developed that some new-born babies have been 
found capable of holding on to a stick and supporting their 
own weight for as much as a minute or two. He can suck 
and swallow, and can twist and turn his fingers and head. 
His eyes do not work together, he cannot focus them on 
any point, nor can they see at any distance. Hearing is 
even less developed and he responds at first to sudden and 
violent noises only. His sense of touch is perhaps the most 
real thing to him, and through touch and smell probably 
he recognises others, especially his mother, before he can 
recognise them through sight. 

A queer little creature, this, sleeping most of the time 
and feeding, except for odd moments for bathing and 
changing of clothes. But from the first week the child 
shows a certain trend of personality, One child at birth is 
calm and placid, another shows definite assertiveness and 
struggles to gain his own way. Any mother will tell you how 
each of her babies has, from birth, differed from the others. 

Sight.—Now what changes take place during the first 
weeks and months of the child's life? First comes the 
development of the various senses as the child begins to 
take notice of the world around him. His eyes begin to 
work together and he begins to see. At first he is interested 
mostly in his mother as she is his “source of supply" and 
help in all things. Then he is attracted by bright lights 
and bright-coloured objects. When a child merely stares 
with fixed eyes we cannot call this seeing; but when he first 
follows a moving object with his eyes, then seeing is really 
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taking place. At first he forgets an object when it moves 
beyond his line of vision. One day, however, he turns his: 
head to fook for the thing that was there, but has gone. 
This marks one of the most important steps in his mental 
development. It shows that he is no longer absolutely 
dependent upon the presence of concrete and material 
things, but is capable of "remembering." At first the 
memory is a fleeting one of seconds only and the memory 
itself must be 'very vague; but from this first fleeting and 
vague experience his future memory, imagination, and 
reasoning will grow. с 

Movement.—The child's first movements are jerky and 
seemingly without purpose, but by the end of the first 
month definite changes are taking place—the movements 
are no longer quite so vague, and as the weeks pass they 
«begin to become more purposeful. He learns a great deal 
through constant movement which brings him both pleasant 
and unpleasant experiences, and he learns things that are 
good to do and things to avoid. These movements of his 
arms and legs are the preliminary exercise of those muscles 
which ultimately lead to manual skill and walking, and the 
child can be helped a good deal by making use of these 
movements in play. Fer instance, for some time every day, 
preferably after his bath, every child should be allowed to 
be naked, or with only a singlet and without a napkin so 
that he ha$ absolute freedom of body and limb. This is 
the baby’s ‘hour for exercise. Again, mothers should play 
the game of holding their hands against the baby’s feet, 
so that he may kick them away, or place him on a bed or 
on a rug on the floor and let him kick against the wall. 
Another game the infant enjoys, that he may play during 
the afternoon hours when his mother is supposed to play 
with him, is to put a sheet of newspaper over him and let 
him kick it off. He enjoys the crackling sound as well as 
the fun of getting rid of it. М. 

Such play is of value physically because the child is not 
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kicking gimlessly; but with a purpose and against an, 
bstacle. And, as we know, it is only as we put*ourselves 
against any obstacle that we grow in strength. But this 
play also influences character, for he is learning even at 
this early age to have a purpose in his activity. It also 
teaches him to amuse himself, because his mother may be 
sewing or doing some of her талу jobs; and while she is 
doing them shé is giving him the companionship he needs 
from her, at the same time leading him to dépend upon his 
own activity for his amusement, instead of upon her. 
Companionship.—Every mother shpuld realise that she 
must do more than feed and bath and clothe the baby. As 
the child grows older she wants the child’s love and friend- 
ship, and this can only come about through establishing a 
happy companionship between them. In the Clinic schedule 
it is laid down that the mother should regard the two hours , 
between 3 and 5 p.m. (or thereabouts) as play-time, 
when she should play with the child, or at least give it her 
companionship. If she does not do this, not only may it 
affect her future relationship with the child, but it may 
havea very bad effect upon the child himself. From theage 
of about two months, when the child first begins to babble 
to others and to have playing games like “peek-a-boo,” the 
need for companionship is becoming steadily stronger. If 
he does not get it, his first spontaneous movements towards 
social life are being baffled, and he is thrown 'back upon 
himself, so that he has to find pleasure in himself and not 
in others. This often shows in the development of the 
habit of sucking fingers or thumb, or in the constant rocking 
of his body backwards and forwards, and sometimes, also, 
in masturbation. These habits are unimportant in them- 
selves, in spite of the seriousness with which they are usually 
regarded, but are frequently an indication that the child 
does not feel secure in his mother's love. He, therefore, 
substitutes for it a certain happiness that he can gain 
through the movements and sensations of his own body. 
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The thoroughly happy child rarely persists in these habits 
for more than a short time. АС 

Desire for Mastery.—This is another characteristic of 
infancy, shown very early. It is one of the two most 
important impulses in human nature. The satisfaction in 
some way of the impulses of mastery and of sex is essential 
for normal human life,,and the frustration of either is 
responsible for the greater part of humafi unhappiness. 
The baby show's the instinctive desire to master his environ- 
ment at a very early age, and soon learns, if he is not wisely 
handled, that in his crying he has a marvellous weapon 
which he can wield at will and which will bring him what- 
ever he wants. He may use this impulse to master either 
people or things, and, unfortunately, he learns too often 
and too soon to master the former. If the baby finds that 

„Ьу crying he can get his mother to do what he wants, he 

will in the future use this weapon of tears to make his 
mother his slave. He will, in all probability, use her as the 
means by which he attains all his desires and may continue 
in this state of infantile dependence upon her for many 
years, if not for life. 

Power of Concentration.—It may seem rather absurd to 
mention concentration in relation to infancy; yet we can, 
by very simple means, encourage even at this early stage 
the germs of this necessary mental habit. Here are a few 
ways in which it can be done: | 

т. Leave the baby alone in his pram or cot, undisturbed, 
except at meals and at play-time. This does not mean that 
the mother should not give him a word or a pat occasionally 
when passing him if he is awake, but simply that he should 
not be picked up, talked to, and played with at all sorts 
of odd times. A very strong stand should be taken in this 
respect with relatives and friends who, in their desire to 
get pleasure from the child, often make great difficulties 
for the young mother who is trying to bring up her baby 
in the right way. 
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2. When the baby is old enough to notice things, always 
shave some bright object hanging near that will move with 
any breeze and that will hold the child’s attention if he is 
awake. A few bright ribbons, a gay rattle, or a nally-ware 
jointed doll are excellent for this purpose. 

3. When the child is a little older, a rattle, a ball, or 
some other simple object may bg attached to a string, so 
that he can Hold it, play with it, throw it out, and then 
learn to pull it up again. The purpose of»these last two 
suggestions is that the child should not develop the tendency 
of being content to do nothing, thinking of nothing, by 
being left for indefinite periods gazing into space. He will, 
of course, have his fingers and toes to play with, but he 
needs something more. 

4. When the baby is concentrating on anything, whether 
it is following some moving object with his eyes, or trying 
to put a bootee on his foot, he should never be interrupted. 
Even if it is mealtime, it is wise to wait for a little because 
the concentration will cease very soon. It is of much 
greater importance that the child should develop the habit 
of concentrating on some purpose than that he should have 
his food at the exact moment set down on the timetable. 
Five or ten minutes will not make any difference to the 
child's bodily health; but interferirfe with the formation of 
the habit of concentration will make a big difference to his 
mental development. . 

Sense of Security.—It is essential that the baby should 
never be impatiently or harshly treated. To smack a baby 
is utterly wrong, because the child does not understand; 
and the smack may arouse all the primitive emotions of 
hate and fear that can have the most deplorable effect on 
his later personality. Even if an infant bites the mother 
when at the breast, the correct thing is to draw the little 
chin down gently so that it must let go, remove the nipple, 
then in a moment put the child to the breast again. When 
the child finds that the food disappears every time he bites 
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he soon ceases, because a normal child rarely contjnues any 
act which brings only an unsatisfactory result. ae 

A fundamental principle in child management is that the 
emotions of fear and anger should be aroused as little as 
‘possible, because of their effect upon the child’s character. 
If they are aroused by either mother or father, the sense 
of security that the child should have in his parents’ love 
is destroyed, and the stage is set for all Kinds of future 
behaviour problems. 


THE TODDLER 


Once the child begins to crawl and walk, a big develop- 
ment has taken place. He is able to understand a good 
deal that is said to him, he can use a few words, he under- 
stands the use of many things around him, he has learnt 
„to use his limbs and all his senses are active. While he was 
an infant he had to wait for people to bring things to him, 
his experience was, їп а sense, dependent upon others. Now, 
however, he will not wait for things to happen; he will go 
out to seek experience. He is curious about everything he 
sees and hears; and he sets out to investigate everything 
within reach—or even out of reach, if the object is par- 
ticularly attractive. 

This brings him up'against the desires, the rights, and 
the convenience of others, so that he begins to meet with 
all kinds of restrictions and prohibitions. He does all kinds 
of things, Such as pulling the cat's tail, that give him un- 
pleasant results, while the results of other actions are most 
satisfactory. In this way, by experimenting, by trial and 
error, he is constantly learning, and gains a very valuable 
knowledge of things that are good and bad to do. This is 
the period when he wants to touch and handle everything 
around him, because only in this way can he learn. He 
should, therefore, be provided with toys and play materials 
of the right kind; and, as far as possible, things he should 
not touch should be put out of his reach. He now begins 
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to talk more freely as his vocabulary grows rapidly. He 
«Should be beginning to feel the need for independence, 
which should be given in ways suitable for so young a child. 
As a toddler he frequently shows the first signs of wilfulness 
and rebellion in the characteristic “I won't!" or an emphatic 
"No!" We should now exercise much patience and tact, 
so that these reactions do not begome permanent habits. 
As he passés out of the Toddler stage into that of the 
Nursery School or Kindergarten his develobment becomes 
more and more rapid. By the time he is five years old, all 
basic habits should be firmly established; he should be full 
of curiosity, independent, with many ideas to be carried 
out in all kinds of vigorous and constructive play ; he should 
be friendly with adults and, in spite of some normal dis- 
putes, capable of co-operating in play with small groups 


of children of his own age. He should be capable of amusing 


himself, and of taking small responsibilities and carrying 
them out satisfactorily, provided they do not take too long. 
He should be able to concentrate on an interest for forty- 
five minutes to one hour at least, be ready to help others 
when requested, and willing to give unquestioning obedience 
when asked, if obedience has not been over-emphasised. In 
fact, the pre-school child of four or five should show the 
beginnings of most of those qualitits that are essential for 
happy and successful living and for satisfactory relations 


with others. О 
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CHAPTER III 
THE IMPORTANCE OF HABIT 


Habits begin from the moment of birth. Directly a child 
is born he has, in many ways, to behave according to the 
demands of the people about him and to the conditions of 
his home. If the things he learns to do are such as will 
lead him to have a normal, healthy body and mind, if they 
are habits that he may continue to use as he grows older 
because they will make for hi iness and well-being, 
then they аге good habits, If they will not benefit him in 
the present or the future, then they are bad habits. We 
should remember that, whether we like it or not, children 
are forming habits all the time. Are these habits to be the 
result of chance? Or аге we going to control and direct 
them so that the chira will be The (ене for ШАГУ 

е great value of the Tressillian and Truby King 
methods lies in their stress on the importance of forming 
the correct habits of eating, sleeping, etc. from the be- 
ginning, because for the infant these biological needs are 
the centre of his life, and many other habits are related to 
them ; e.g. the mother who feeds a baby without thought for 
ultimately establishing a proper routine may be setting up 
habits of impatience, wilfulness and greed, as well as arous- 
ing a strong desire for dominating his mother. These habits 
will, under ordinary conditions, become more firmly fixed 
as the child grows older, and may have to be broken at the 
cost of much worry and unhappiness to the child as well as 
his parents. 


A. 


CONDITIONING OF HABITS Г 


We should remember that the younger the child, the Ы 
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able habits early, we are equipping him for his later life. 

“> But this is not always easy to do. Every child is born with 
certain impulses or tendencies which must be exercised : 
but how this is done depends very greatly upon the people 
who are looking after him. He must eat, he must sleep, he 
must be active; all we can do is to determine the circum- 
stances and the manner in which these needs are to be 
satisfied. This process of modifying the form of the original 
impulse with which the child is born is called*‘conditioning.” 
An interesting experiment in conditioning was carried out 
by a well-known American psychologist, Dr. Watson. An 
infant of nine months had often played with a live rabbit 
and had shown no fear of it. One day when the rabbit 
was shown to him and he was stretching out his hand to 
touch it, Watson banged a steel bar behind the child’s head. 
The child immediately whimpered and showed signs of fears 
The rabbit was taken away and the child was given some 
blocks to play with. A little later the rabbit was again 
shown to the child. This time he did not put out his hand 
immediately towards it in his previous friendly way, but 
touched it very gingerly. Again Watson struck the bar, 
and the child showed a much stronger fear response. Again 
he was allowed to play with his blocks. A third time the 
rabbit was shown to him, and this time, without the bar 
being struck, he showed fear immediately he saw the rabbit. 
He now made the same response to the rabbif alone that 
he made when it was associated with sométhing that 
frightened him. In years to come he may show fear of 
furry animals, and even of fur itself, and will not under- 
stand why he does so, since the circumstances which con- 
ditioned this fear will have been forgotten. 

This process of conditioning is very important because it 
accounts for many of the troubles of child-management. 
A child has always liked jam, and one day he may be given 
a spoonful with some unpleasant powder in it. Aíter that 
nothing will induce him to eat jam, because the shock of 
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the nasty and unexpected taste is now associated ewith it, 
and it revolts him. Or you may wish to take the child ta < 
the dentist, and in order to get him there you tell him 
"it won't hurt." The child goes without trouble, is hurt, 


- and then there are scenes every time he has to go in future. 


Whereas, if you explain that taking the tooth out may hurt, 
but that he is a brave boy; he will experience no shock and 
will stand up to the pain, as most children do if treated 
in the right way. 

Again, children normally should go to sleep alone; but 
they can be conditioned to being patted or sung to, so that 
bedtime is a constant trial to the mother. Temper-tan- 
trums, feeding difficulties, lack of bladder and bowel control, 
thumb-sucking, destructiveness, may also be forms of con- 
ditioning, as are consideration for others, tidiness, and good 
manners, So conditioning is responsible for both good and 
bad habits in children and grown-ups. 

A practical application of this principle is that we should 
always try to encourage in the child the form of behaviour 
we wish him to have in the future. A child falls down; he 
is about to pick himself up again, when he sees an adult 
approaching, and immediately starts to cry. If he is com- 
miserated with and petted, he will become a “сту-БаБу”; 
if we make light of the whole situation, it will condition 
him to taking falls and knocks with courage. It is rather 
interesting to notice the different way in which little boys 
and little gitls are conditioned to this particular situation. 
Women have innately no less courage than men in facing 
pain and hardship, but they are not encouraged in this way 
in childhood. There is no more reason for a small girl to 
be petted if she falls down than for a small boy. Courage 
is a very desirable quality both in men and women, and 
Should be conditioned in both from early years. It is under- 
Stood, of course, that if the child has suffered any serious 
hurt, it should be treated accordingly ; but even then, though 
Sympathy is necessary, the situation should be treated as 
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calmly as possible, so that the child is not encouraged to 


> gnake the most of any mishap. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


In a previous chapter I mentioned how the child’s first 
random and impulsive movements become more purposeful, 
as he gains control over his senses and the nerves and 
muscles connected with the different parts of his limbs. It 
is interesting to watch the child in the first months trying 
to get his hand to his mouth. Accidentally his hand has 
fallen on his face and has moved to his mouth without any 
definite purpose. He likes sucking it, and now wants to 
get it there deliberately. He is unable to do so until he 
has made many unsuccessful efforts, but at last he cuts out 
the unnecessary movements and gets his fist into his mouth 
without trouble. Again, a child accidentally hits a rattlg 
hanging in front of his pram, and likes the sound and 
movement. He wants to do it again, but he cannot control 
his muscles sufficiently well to do it without many futile 
efforts, but at last he is able to do it at will. 

'This trial and error method is necessarily slow, but it is 
the only way in which the child can gain muscular skill. 
For this reason adults need to be patient with children when 
they are learning to feed themselves, to dress themselves, 
etc. Impatience while the child is learning these habits is 
responsible for much trouble in the home. At a certain 
age children have a natural urge to be indepertdent and to 
do things for themselves. Adults often forget their own 
difficulties when they were learning such skills as knitting 
or driving a car, and impatiently refuse to allow the child 
the time needed to overcome clumsiness if he is to gain the 
needed skill. This may lead to resistance and temper- 
tantrums in children whose spirit of independence is strong ; 
while in the case of children of weaker character, it may 
lead to their refusing to do anything they can get others to 
do for them. 
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If a child wishes to try to do something, let him try. He 
loves overcoming difficulties, because of the satisfaction 
that comes when success is achieved. The trial and error 
method is an invaluable way for him to learn, because what 
he learns by this method he never forgets. He is getting, 
at the same time, excellent character training in the develop- 
ment of persistence and copcentration—good mental habits 
that will be of value to him throughout the Sears. If he 
wants to go his own way unassisted, he should be left alone, 
help being given only when success seems impossible without 
it. By adopting this method of non-interference, the child 
usually becomes much happier and more helpful, and there 
is, therefore, much more peace and harmony in the home. 


4 REPETITION 

This is another important principle to be observed in the 
formation of habits. If a child is to form a habit, he must 
have the opportunity for constant practice. If you want 
him to learn to tie up his own shoelaces, he must be allowed 
to do it every day, not just occasionally when you feel 
inclined to give him the necessary time. If an older child 
is to learn to set a table, there must be daily practice, so 
that the repetition takes place before the memory of the 
previous experience has had time to die away. 


CONSISTENCY 

(a) Bedtime Habits 

Perhaps no principle needs more emphasis than that of 
consistency, because lack of consistency in the treatment 
of children is responsible for probably half the problems of 
child-management. It is, for example, impossible for a 
child to form the habit of going to bed for his daily sleep, if 
he is put down one day and not the next. An older child, 
on being told it is bedtime, often begs to be allowed to stay 
up a little longer. After considerable pleading his mother 
may say, “Well, remember, only this once!" But there is 
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never an “опіу this once." Having found that he can 

» ,induce his mother to allow him to break the established 
habit once, a precedent has been created and bedtime 
disputes become the regular thing. 

If parents adopt this habit of being consistent, it saves a 
great deal of trouble and conflict as the children grow up, 
because they have learned throygh the years that rules are 
made to be Kept, not broken; that “Yes” means “Yes,” and 
“Хо!” means “Хо!” Of course it is necessary to use dis- 
cretion in the making of rules. The child should not be 
constantly restricted and frustrated by rules and regulations. 
Make only those that are really essential for health and 
general well-being. These should not be broken except for 
some very special reason, such as a birthday; but not 
because grandparents, an aunt or an uncle happen to be 
paying a visit to the home. Relatives, through their 
thoughtless lack of consideration for parents' wishes, can 
create many difficulties in the home. 


(b) Tidying-up 

Another habit that is often slower in the forming than 
necessary is that of tidying-up after play. We should begin 
to establish this habit in the child as soon as he is old 
enough to take his toys out of the cupboard himself, Each 
day he should help mother to put them away, and month 
by month he should be able to do a little more himself. 
Tidying-up for the child one day, and then demanding that 
he do it himself the next, is a hopeless business, because 
there is no consistency, no regular practice and repetition, 
all so essential for habit formation. It is quite absurd for 
a mother to cultivate in the child the habit of not tidying-up, 
and then, when he is six years old, expect him on demand 
to form the opposite habit. I have already stressed the 
importance of correct beginnings, because the younger the 
child the more plastic is his nervous system and the тоге 
impressionable he is. We should, therefore, encourage 4 
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child to be independent as soon as he shows the slightest 
capacity in this direction; if we do not, the habit of depend-, «^ 
ence will become a fundamental part of his mental make-up. 
Unfortunately the habit of leaning on others for the less 
interesting demands of life is a very easy habit to acquire. 

If a habit is a desirable one for the child to develop, that 
he needs help while forming it is unimportant. The vital 
thing is that he should become conscious that a‘certain series 
of acts must follow consistently one after the other. In 
developing the child’s consciousness of a new habit you want 
him to acquire, it is wise to begin by always using the same 
words or phrases for the repetition of the same acts. For 
example, you want him to develop the habit of tidying-up 
before bedtime. Always use the same words: “Тһе clock 
says bedtime, so it’s time to put the toys away. Mother will 
help John put his toys away.” Then when he gets a little 
older, “The clock says bedtime! The clock says time for 
John to put his toys away.” If he has an unusual number 
of toys out, or if he is more tired than usual, or is not very 
well, then Mother helps him. But the important thing is 
that he consistently puts his toys away himself (even if he 
is helped sometimes) when he hears the words that it is 
time to do it, And as he grows older, he should consistently 
gain more and more pride in his ability to do things for 
himself, 


THE CHILO’S NEED FOR SUCCESS AND SATISFACTION 


So far we have been considering the necessity for forming 
habits and the technique for doing so; but we have not 
yet touched on the child’s part. How can we help the child 
to form the necessary habits with the least friction and 
the greatest pleasure? Primarily by adopting an attitude 
towards the child’s efforts that will give him a sense of 
satisfaction, not only in the success of his efforts, but in 
our appreciation of them. “То point out a child’s mistakes 
rather than his successes, is to set up in the child’s mind 
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an unpleasant association with the desired act. The wise 


* 4 parent who wishes his child to lace his shoes will compli- 


ment the child when he does well, even though he occa- 
sionally misses a hole or falls short of an adult standard.” 

Adults are prone to feel irritated or discouraged by lack 
of appreciation of their efforts; how much greater must 
be the effect on children who are so conscious of their 
inability to Фо things skilfully? Praise children for their 
efforts rather than for the results, and yout will be surprised 
how it stimulates them to do even better, But be sure 
that effort has really been made, because, by giving praise 
when it is not deserved, the habit may be established of 
wanting to be thought well of without making any effort 
to deserve it. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRECTING BAD HABITS 


Unfortunately, most parents are not only concerned with 
the constructive idea of forming habits, but are equally 
interested in the breaking of bad habits already formed. 
Prevention is better than cure, and if we know how to meet | 
the situations that arise in the life of the normal child, many 
of the habits that have to be broken later need never be 
formed. Infants may develop many bad habits, which, as 
they grow older, may show in thé form of over-aggressive- 
ness, lack of self-control, fear of the dark, bad temper, 
destructiveness, lack of concentration. Wha is to be done 
to overcome them? s 

(x) First of all we must try to understand the cause of the | 
problem, and, if possible, remove the cause. Is the child, 
for example, imitating someone in the family, his father or 
mother? If so, punishing him is unfair. Yet many children 
are punished for temper-tantrums by parents who are 
themselves impatient and uncontrolled. То get results the 
adult must co-operate with the child, and each will help. 
the other to overcome the fault. 

(2) Ignore the bad habit as much as possible. Encourage 
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the child to do the right by praise for any good or,helpful 


behaviour. Many bad habits are persisted in as a sort of, < 


reaction against neglect, constant criticism, and blame. 

(3) Don't expect results too quickly—remember that 
reconditioning takes time. It is infinitely easier to develop 
a new habit than it is to break one already formed. 

(4) In an older child a desire to overcome the bad habit 
may be aroused by appealing to his intelligence or pride. 
Once he desires’ to overcome it, the cure is sometimes 
immediate. 

(5) If constant blame and correction has given the child 
a sense of helplessness and inferiority, build up his faith 
in himself by sympathetic encouragement in undertaking 
childish responsibilities, and by overcoming obstacles in 
his play. 

« (6) Don't take an exaggerated view of small things. A 
sense of perspective and humour helps tremendously in the 
happy management of children. 

(7) Most important of all—the adult must avoid over- 
anxiety. The over-anxious mother, by her attitude alone, 
causes irritability in the child; her nervous tension is con- 
veyed to him, and he, too, becomes nervous, irritable, and 
resistant. Serenity and calm, which are fundamental to 
happy child guidance, Should be cultivated, because the 
assurance and poise they give the mother help her to rise 
above many of the difficulties the child presents. They also 
have this advantage, that when the child realises he has 
little or no power to rouse her irritation or anger, the desire 
to do so dies away. Her serenity, therefore, gradually 
brings a greater peace to the child. There are many 
families in which the mother’s attempt to control her own 
irritability and over-anxiety has changed a disturbed and 
quarrelsome household into a harmonious and co-operative 
one. If the child is to develop normally, he must live ina 
harmonious atmosphere, he must feel secure in the love and 
understanding of his parents. In such an atmosphere the 
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possibility of the formation of bad habits is greatly mini- 
> „mised, because the child will be happy. The child who is 
unhappy cannot be good. 


ADULT RESPONSIBILITY 


So far we have been discussing problems of habit forma- 
tion which are the result of the child’s environment and 
upbringing. We must remember, however, that each child 
brings into the world with him certain inherited character- 
istics that we must accept as the material upon which we 
have to work. No two children are alike, and no two 
children have the same environment. One child is sensitive 
to certain things which the other ignores; one is very 
intelligent and, at an early age, begins to explore and 
experiment where the other child is content to accept things 
as they come. One child is delicate, or has a defective 
sense of sight or hearing, so that his world is much more 
constricted than that of other members of his family. 

The differences that exist between members of a family 
are not only due to inherited qualities, but also to the differ- 
ence in their environment. With the birth of every new 
baby the position of every child alters. The first child is 
for a while an only child, then he becomes the older of the 
two, and the privileges that he had now have to be shared 
with another. The second one is for a time the baby, the 
centre of attention, then a third child is born, and the 
second now has an older and a younger brother or sister, 
and the circumstances of his life have changed. All these 
situations as they arise call for new adjustments on the 
child’s part, the difficulties of which are frequently not 
understood by parents. Thumb-sucking, nail-biting, bed- 
wetting, disobedience, destructiveness, and other bad habits, 
often begin in older children some short time after the 
birth of a new baby, and yet parents rarely connect the 
two. But they are a definite indication that the situation 
has not been handled correctly by the parents, and that 
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the older children have lost their former sense of Security 


and have not been able to adjust themselves to the new . 


family pattern. 

We must realise, therefore, that when children form bad 
habits of any kind they should not be blamed, we should 
find out first where the responsibility for them really lies. 
What they need is help, not punishment. Bad habits, and 
all forms of naughtiness, such as food fads, réfusal to sleep 
alone, temper-tantrums, masturbation, dependence on the 
mother, lying, destructiveness, dawdling, disobedience, and 
many other problems are usually preventable if the parents 
understand child-nature, and the best methods of dealing 
with it. 

To sum up: Bad habits are due in a very large number 
of cases to: 

. (x) Nervous strain in the home, due to inharmonious 
relations between members of the family. 

(2) Frustration of the child's natural impulses towards 

independence. 

(3) Inadequate and incorrect play materials. 

(4) Wrong methods in the forming of the child's first 

habits of eating, sleeping, eliminating, etc. 

(5) Bad health or physical defects of some kind. 

(6) Constant fault-firftling and impatience. 

(7) The bad example of parents and other adults. 
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CHAPTER IV 
EATING HABITS AND RELATED PROBLEMS 


ә 
THE Імровтаксв ОЕ Соор EATING HABITS 

When we decide that it is necessary for*a child to form 
any habit we generally have some definite reason for so 
doing. We know, of course, that eating is essential for life, 
and that every child comes into the world physically well- 
equipped for eating. What, then, are the habits we wish 
the child to form in relation to food? And what are our 
objectives? First, we want to build up a healthy body by 
training the child to eat the proper kinds and the correct 
amount of food, so that he gets from it the maximum 
amount of nutrition. Second, we try to train the child so 
that he has few, if any, food fads. Thirdly, he shouid 
learn to eat in a socially acceptable manner—that is, he 
must learn, as he grows older, to sit quietly at table, to use 
the correct implements (his knife, fork, spoon, cup, and 
glass) in the right way, and he should learn to eat cleanly. 
He should also be conditioned to "eating at regular times 
and in the proper place. 

Why should we discuss eating habits in a beok on child 
management? For the reason that problems related to 
food are, perhaps, more widespread than any others. 
Never has so much been known about food values, yet 
never have so many children refused to eat. Sometimes 
children will not eat any food without a good deal of trouble; 
others object only to certain foods, and these, unfortunately, 
are usually important factors in a balanced diet, e.g., milk 
and vegetables. Considering the fact that all healthy 
children should enjoy food, what may have set up these 
difficulties? How are they to be avoided? And if already 
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existing, how are they to be overcome? And why is it 
necessary to consider them with any seriousness? We 
shall answer the last question first. е 

First, from a health standpoint. If children will not 
eat all the varieties of foods that are essential to a well- 
balanced diet, they suffer in some way, even though they 
may seem healthy enough Dental troubles are largely due 
to faulty diet—and the first cause may be Set up by the 
mother herself not eating the correct foods when carrying 
the child before birth. Dyspepsia and constipation are two 
of the most common troubles due to wrong diet, the former 
often not appearing until after childhood has passed. 

Secondly, the attempts made by the mother to force the 
child to eat, or her ultimate yielding to his demands for 
food that is unsuitable, are responsible for much mental and 
emotional strain for both mother and child, to whom meal- 
times become a daily dread. This inevitably causes diffi- 
culties in the parent-child relationship, and the harmony 
that should exist in the home is disturbed. The resistance 
and conflict that arise many times each day may eventually 
affect the child’s whole attitude to the mother, and possibly 
the whole of his daily life. The child’s mental activity, 
his general nervous stability, his power of self-control, may 
all be affected by the foods and regime of feeding he has 
had during his childhood. 


CAUSES OF FEEDING DIFFICULTIES 


Eating difficulties are, as a rule, the result of bad habit 
training. Wrong methods have been adopted by parents 
and nurses. What the child should eat has been definitely 
set down by doctors and nutritional experts; the problem 
of getting him to eat it, however, is the responsibility of 
the parents. 

Generally speaking, we may say that feeding difficulties 
are due to: 
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(т) Not enough consideration for the differences in the 
needs of individual children. 

(2) Disregard for routine, when the child has passed out 
of infancy. 

(3) The faulty introduction of new foods. 

(4) The lack of regard for the child’s growth in inde- 
pendence. Fy 

(5) Incorrect, or at least undesirable adult attitudes. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


“Too little consideration is given to the problem of in- 
dividual differences. We have been told that children of a 
certain age and height should attain a certain weight, and 
all our effort has been directed toward that end. . .. The 
child who has a small frame, who eats with good appetite, 
even though the amount be relatively small, and who shows 
a steady gain, may be the nutritional equal of his neighbour 
of the same age, who is endowed with a larger bony structure. 
The emphasis should be on good nutritional condition 
measured in terms of the individual child, rather than upon 
gross body bulk as compared with other children." (Bulletin 
—State University of Iowa.) In other words, it is natural 
for some children to have big appetites, some to have small. 
Some children are naturally fat, sofne naturally thin, much 
depending upon their glandular balance. 

Similarly, different methods of managing ehildren are 
necessary. The same tactics will not act with all children. 


ROUTINE AND REGULARITY 


One of the essential characteristics of the period of infancy 
should be maintained throughout childhood, that is, the 
regularity of feeding. Though we no longer try to condition 
all new-born babies to a three-and-half or four-hourly feed- 
ing time but follow their own individual feeding rhythms, 
nevertheless, between the ages of six weeks and three months 
most infants have naturally established their own four- 
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hourly routine. Once this has taken place, they should be 
fed at regular intervals; and when they are put on to the 
three-meal schedule they should still be as regular. Un- 
fortunately, mothers who are most particular about the 
child’s feeding in infancy often allow their own convenience 
or other causes to interfere with the set hours of the older 
child. t 

Meals should come at regular hours, and the child should 
take no food, or very little, between them. ТЕ food is taken 
irregularly, the rhythm of the digestive system is disturbed ; 
the digestive fluids are not ready and cannot act properly. 
If food is taken when undigested food is still in the stomach, 
the process of digestion has to begin. over again, leaving the 
food previously taken still only partly digested. 

Ша child is regularly hungry between meals, the causes 
pay be (т) insufficient quantity at meals; (2) diet not well- 
balanced, frequently insufficient mineral food (e.g., calcium, 
potash, iron, phosphorus); (3) eating too quickly, so 
that food is not chewed sufficiently and therefore not 
assimilated; (4) too long intervals between meals. If he 
seems to need something on occasions, then light food 
requiring little digestion should be given, such as fruit, 
orange juice, dates, figs. It is questionable whether milk 
should be given to youfig children between meals, because 
it stays so long in the stomach, and may interfere with the 
appetite for the next meal. 


INrRODUCTION oF NEw Foops 


In their excellent book, Parents and the Pre-School Child, 
Blatz and Bott discuss this point very fully on the 
basis of Blanton’s division of food adjustments into three 
stages, -viz.: Infantile—terminated by weaning; Inter- 
mediate—in which new customs are introduced and the 
child has an enlarged diet; Modified Adult—the child has 
adult diet minus certain foods. 

(x) The Infantile Period.—Feeding difficulties often arise 
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at the time of weaning. When we consider what a very 
great change then takes place in the child’s life, it is not 
surprising. Not only is there change of food, but it means 
the breaking down of a number of well-established habits 
and the substitution of a new set, ‘‘It is no longer merely 
necessary for the child to suck and swallow—indeed, the 
carrying-over of the sucking reflex, as in prolonged depend- 
ence on bottle-feeding or in thumb-sucking, is evidence 
that development in this respect at least has suffered arrest 
on the infantile plane. The child must definitely abandon 
these outgrown habits. He must learn to take liquid out 
of a cup or solids out of a spoon, to bite, to chew, to manipu- 
late a spoon. Accustomed only to the bland flavour and 
to the consistency of milk, he is now introduced to a variety 
of flavours and to foods of a varying consistency.” 

When weaning takes place too suddenly, the child is 
bewildered by all the new experiences, and in his desire for 
the sense of security that he had in the old habits, rebels 
against the new habits he is asked to form. This again is 
not surprising when we think how he is changing the com- 
fort, the softness and warmth of mother’s breast for an 
impersonal, hard, cold object such as a cup or a spoon. 

(2) The Intermediate Period.—New foods should be intro- 
duced one at a time and very gfadually, and, whenever 
possible, served with foods the child already knows and 
likes. A very small quantity should be put on the plate, 
not more than a teaspoonful, and perhaps even half a tea- 
spoonful. If the child is still being fed and makes a grimace 
or shudders at the first taste, simply withdraw the spoon 
without comment, and, after a moment, the child having 
had time to become accustomed to the new flavour, put the 
spoon into his mouth again. Sometimes it is a good thing 
to talk to the child as you do it, so that he is not entirely 
conscious of what you are doing. The first shock that 
resulted from the unfamiliar taste has now passed, and the 
child may eat without protest. If, however, he refuses to 
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take it, do not force it, and do not give it to him again for 
a few days. Then introduce it again as before, a very small 
portion with other foods. If he refuses still, give it to him 
again in another couple of days, the same small quantity, 
but by itself, telling him as soon as he eats it he may have 
the rest of his dinner. But it is best to avoid this direct 
action if possible, as forcihg is liable to set up an aversion 
not only to that particular food, but to any new food 
introduced. Ultimately this resistance may be carried over 
to mealtimes as a whole, and to all foods. 

Unfamiliarity is not the only quality that is liable to set 
up a food dislike. Consistency also has to be considered. 
Stringy vegetables such as beans are likely to arouse the 
child’s resistance. Some children also dislike creamed foods. 
If this happens, give them the food in some other form. 
Not infrequently the purée stage is maintained by the 
mother long after the child should have been introduced to 
solid foods. Custards are sometimes disliked, but eggs can 
be served in such a variety of ways that custards can easily 
be avoided. So it is with many foods that the child should 
have for a well-balanced diet—he may dislike them in one 
form, but they can be given to him served in a different way. 

A great deal of research has been made in recent years 
as to the best methods of presenting food to children, and 
it has been found that the attractiveness of its appearance 
has a great influence on the child’s attitude towards it. 
He should never be given a plateful of food—but enough 
to whet his appetite for more, so that he asks for a second 
helping. We know ourselves how nauseating an overfull 
plate can be to us—so it is with a child who is not feeling 
very hungry—the full plate makes him feel he cannot eat 
anything. Give him a small portion and he will probably 
ask for more. The custom of mixing the small child’s meat, 
vegetables, and gravy into an unattractive mushy mass 
should be avoided. Put the food nicely on the plate so 
that it looks attractive and colourful. If the child is feeding 
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himself,»let him eat the different foods in the order he 
pleases. If small portions are served as already suggested, 
there will be little likelihood of the child having his appetite 
satisfied before he has had some of everything. Placing a 
small portion of each food on a small dish from which the 
child is allowed to serve himself, or putting milk into a 
small jug from which he may four it into a small glass, 
often stimulates appetite. 

It is important that we should never comment on any 
food dislike the child may have. Every time it is mentioned 
before him, the more firmly fixed it becomes. 


MANIPULATION 


Between eighteen months and two years the average 
child should begin to feed himself. It is not at all unusual 
that a child of about these ages suddenly becomes difficult, 
and refuses to let anyone feed him. This is usually an 
indication that the child's need for independence has 
awakened ; and unless he is allowed to feed himself, all sorts 
of management difficulties may follow. The wise mother 
will face the situation and let the child go ahead in spite 
of spilled food and dirty bibs. After all, we all make a mess 
of things when we are learning a new skill, so we should 
be patient with the child's struggles to gain control over 
his eating tools. Unless we do so two things are liable to 
result—either he will consistently refuse to feed himself 
later, or there may be constant battles every mealtime, as 
the mother struggles to make him take his food. The 
temper-tantrums that begin with food may eventually be 
carried over to any situation in which he cannot imme- 
diately get what he likes, so that food difficulties can affect 
the child's whole personality. Е 


ADULT ATTITUDES AND THEIR EFFECTS UPON THE CHILD 


We have been discussing the methods by which eating 
difficulties are created, or may be avoided. But this is not 
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the only factor that needs consideration. In any aspect 
of child management the attitudes of the adults towards: 
the child, and their influence upon him, are of the utmost 
importance. 

(т) Anxiety.—Mothers are generally very concerned that 
children should eat a certain amount of food, without 
considering individual differences. Now, anxiety on the 
mother’s part is the worst thing possible for the child. It 
defeats its own purpose, because it arouses a definite emotion 
in the child; and if he is in an emotional state he does not 
feel hungry, and consequently will not take his food. The 
mother’s anxiety is liable to make her insistent that the 
child, whether as an infant or as an older child, take the 
regulation amount of food, when he is, perhaps, suffering 
from a temporary loss of appetite. This may be due to 
fatigue, to excitement, or a recent fit of anger; or it may 
be due to an oncoming cold or some other slight indis- 
position or to the development of a new tooth. If a child 
usually eats well, such a situation should be ignored, and he 
should be allowed to eat just what he needs, for nature is a 
safe guide. If the mother tries to coax and urge the child to 
eat, or tries to cajole him by singing or saying rhymes, he 
realises that he has in his refusal to take food an excellent 
weapon for making himfelf the centre of attention. He gets 
a great thrill, also, out of the power it gives him over his 
mother, so that one episode like this is enough to change a 
normal child into one who has to be persuaded to eat every 
mouthful. 

The constant efforts of anxious mothers to make children 
of all ages take more food than they need is responsible, I 
am convinced, for a very large proportion of the revulsion 
to food so characteristic of many present-day children. 

This attitude on the child’s part of refusing to take any 
food which his mother may then try to force upon him is 
bad for the child physically, because emotional disturbances 
interfere with the process of digestion. The struggle that 
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takes place is equally bad for the child psychologically, 
>` because it creates іп him the desire to dominate, to be the 
centre of attention, and he becomes resistant and antagon- 
istic towards his mother. 

In your anxiety, never comment upon the child's food 
dislikes, or any other food difficulties, in his presence. Each 
time he hears you talking about them he realises afresh the 
power it gives him over you. 

Never show any signs of concern. Put the child's food 
in front of him, served as was suggested before. If it is not 
eaten in a certain time—remove it without comment, and 
give him no more until next mealtime. It is a bad method 
to leave the child at the table for an indefinite period, 
because it encourages dawdling. It does not harrn a healthy 
child to go without food for a whole day. He will make 


up for it the next one, and the lesson he learns is one that, 


will be for his good for years to come. 

Mothers who are anxious for their children to eat well 
often talk too much about food. They ask the children if 
they like this and that, with the result that the youngsters 
become fussy and faddy. If a mother decides to alter this, 
let her put the child's plate in front of him without com- 
ment, giving him the same food as the rest of the family, 
removing it without comment when"she removes the others, 
whether the food has been eaten or not. As a rule, the 
fads quickly disappear. 

(2) Suggestion.—1f the father or any other member of 
the family has food likes and dislikes, the child will, in all 
probability, copy them. It is then impossible to correct 
him with any effect. Should any member of the family 
have food fads, they should not be discussed or mentioned 
before the child. Many children eat foods when they are 
away from home which, as a general rule, they will not 
touch—a clear indication that the difficulty lies in the 
management of the child, and is not due to any real food 
antipathy. 
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LÀ 
INFLUENCE OF FAULTY PARENT-CHILD RELATIONS 


I have dwelt at some length on common causes of chil- 
dren's food fads, but have not referred to certain extreme 
manifestations that sometimes occur. When we find a 
child who refuses to eat anything that is put before him, 
who will go one or two days without food, and who is not 
influenced by any of the ordinary methods of treatment, 
the cause is very deeply rooted. This resistant and negative 
attitude is usually shown in other directions also; in fact, 
it permeates the child’s whole personality. The cause lies 
in a faulty parent-child relationship. 

In many cases there exists in the child a deep antagonism 
to one of the parents, and there is not complete harmony 
in the home. Such children are often suffering from a sense 
«of frustration and insecurity. It may be the child feels he 
is not wanted, or it may be the result of too much discipline, 
too much supervision and interference, the child being 
restricted, nagged, criticised, or punished too much. It 
may be a method of getting the attention of the mother 
after the birth of another child, who has usurped the first 
child’s place as the centre of the home. This last situation 
needs very careful, patient, and sympathetic handling, so 
that the child regains a sense of security in his parents’ love. 
A weak yielding to the child’s desire for domination, how- 
ever, must be avoided. 

Another extreme reaction to food is vomiting. Children 
can do this to order, as a means of gaining attention. A 
mother once consulted me about her small son of five years, 
who constantly vomited after food. On investigation I 
found he was an only child. The mother was not very 
young, °was nervy and irritable, and ridiculously over- 
anxious about him. He was “‘difficult’’ about all food, but 
vomiting was his weapon if his mother was going out in 
the evening or if he did not get his own way. I suggested 
he should have his midday meal at the kindergarten. As 
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I had anticipated, he ate everything there without fuss, after 

» the first day when he had vomited, and had been told 
calmly by his teacher to get a cloth and wipe the floor, and 
then to go on with his dinner. 

Here, again, one needs to find out what is giving the child 
such an exaggerated desire to dominate the attention of 
adults. With the small boy cited above, he was restricted 
in every direction by his parents' anxiety, was given none 
of the freedom and independence a child of five should have. 
His mother dressed him, sat by his bed when he went to 
sleep, and tried to think and do everything for him—she 
was, in fact, his slave, and he tyrannised over her in every 
possible way, as was natural in the circumstances. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR FORMING GOOD 
EATING HABITS 


(x) Give the child a wide variety of foods suitable for his 
age from the beginning. Children who have had a restricted 
diet frequently refuse to try new foods. 

(2) Through the whole of childhood give the child simple, 
wholesome foods, no sauces, condiments, highly seasoned 
or fancy dishes. 

(3) Keep to a well-balanced daily diet. 

(4) Give children independence, fetting them feed them- 
selves as early as possible. 

(5) If possible, let children have at least ten minutes’ 
rest or relaxation before meals—this aids digestion. 

(6) The child should have his own chair and table, until 
he is able to eat all foods at the adult table. These should 
be of a comfortable size. Many difficulties at table arise 
through the discomfort of dangling legs. Again, it is hard 
for the child to see people eating food which he may not 
have. 

(7) Let the child have his own dishes in attractive 
patterns, plastic or oilcloth tablecloths in gay colours. Let 
him arrange a small vase of flowers for his own table. 
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(8) The young child should never eat withoyt super- 
vision, as this is liable to lead to dawdling, and to jumping. 
up from the table. The mother should, if possible, sit with 
the child, and teach him good manners by suggestion 
and imitation, thus encouraging good habits and preventing 
the formation of bad ones. 

(9) When the child fs capable of manipulating satis- 
factorily his spoon and fork, he should be allowed to use a 
small knife to би up at least a portion of his food, beginning 
with soft food such as a boiled potato. Only when this is 
accomplished should table manners be considered in some 
degree. But it should be done intelligently. It is unwise 
to try to teach the child everything at once. If the child 
has been given independence early enough, he should have 
learnt to eat cleanly. If he has been supervised, he will not 

«put huge portions into his mouth. 

(то) For older children such things as not putting elbows 
on the table, passing salt, etc., to other people, not talking 
with the mouth full, and the many other things that go to 
make up good table manners, should be taught quietly and 
calmly, as pleasant things to do, and not in the form of 
irritable corrections. If the children are taught quietly (it 
is a good thing to talk about it before the meal) and they 
see the adults conforming to the same rules, the resent- 
ment that is so fatal to the adoption of these habits is 
avoided. 

(тт) Children should not be corrected before others—it 
is unfair to the child’s self-respect, and the antagonism 
aroused is responsible for many unpleasant family meals. 
On the other hand, if children of nine or ten years still 
behave badly, tell them calmly that if they prefer their 
way of*behaving rather than that of the rest of the family, 
they may have their meals by themselves so that they can 
behave as they please. If, however, they think later they 
would like to behave as the others do, and to come back to 
the general table, they will be very welcome. But it is 
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imperative to keep calm and detached, so that the child 
»does not feel he is creating a sensation. 

(12) Mealtime should be a happy social time, when 
parents and children share common interests. Father and 
mother can tell the children and one another of interesting 
things they have seen or read during the day. The children 
can tell of the things that have interested them. In this 
way mealtime becomes an unconscious training of tre- 
mendous social value, and because the childrén are interested 
they behave well. Parents should not discuss worries; 
these should be left until the meal is over. Under such 
conditions mealtimes will not be the ordeals they so fre- 
quently are; everyone will be happier, manners will be 
better, children will be more willing to assist their mothers, 
and consequently a more harmonious atmosphere will be 
developed in the home. ; 

(13) Above all it is well to remember: 

(i) That individual differences must always be con- 
sidered; that no two children have exactly the 
same food needs. 

(ii) That it is wise to keep a sense of perspective and to 
realise that the healthy child will not suffer through 
the loss of occasional meals, 

(іі) That anxiety defeats its own ends. Every child 

responds better to calm, rational management 
than to over-anxiety and emotional appeals. 


CHAPTER V 
SLEEPING HABITS 
& 


In the chapter on eating habits we saw hów closely con- 
nected with these are other habits of equal importance, 
habits of thought and feeling which lay the foundation for 
mental health. When we study the child's sleep we find 
the same thing, and that in helping him to form correct 
sleeping habits we are building up not only a healthy body 
but a healthy mind. 

Before the child is born, alternating periods of rest and 
activity are quite characteristic, and when he is born the 
habit of sleep is already well established, though it has to 
become adjusted to the new environment. For the first six 
weeks a normal baby sleeps most of the time—in fact, 
almost the only time he is awake is when he is being fed 
or bathed. His sleep seems to be disturbed by almost no 
other factor in his new environment but changes of tem- 
perature, or by internal disturbances due to hunger or pain. 

6 


AMOUNT OF SLEEP REQUIRED 


His growth depends very largely upon his having sufficient 
sleep—not only his growth in infancy, but throughout the 
whole of his childhood. It is rarely that the infant is denied 
his full quota of sleep, but, unfortunately, when babyhood 
is left behind, parents are very often responsible for allowing 
the child much less sleep than his growth requires. 

That .children have their definite requirements is shown 
by the general effect upon them when their need for sleep 
has not been met. They become irritable and bad-tempered, 
and, when they are older, show that their ability to do 
mental work effectively and quickly is impaired by loss of 
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sleep. This is seen especially when children are allowed to 
«g0 out at night during the school term, or when they are 
working for examinations. 

As the result of a study of the sleep of young children 
made by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Min- 
nesota, with the co-operation of 1,000 mothers, a table 
showing the amount of average sleep necessary for children 


has been compiled: Amount of Sleep 


Age of Children Hours Minutes 
For the īst year. е 2 we 14 45 
juo tend у; 5 : EIS I4 
ТҰТ 3rd 33. i. Й . е 22 43 
FAR Aes ns. 5 : 777 7 
СЕС БОО уо : қ UII 43 
ооз Ahh б Я ет 18 
ЖШ ДАК у» 4 : SCIT 4 
” ” 8th n” » . » . 10 58 


These аге the minimum hours of sleep for the average 
child to have perfect health, and if a child of these ages is 
having less, the mother should investigate the matter. At 
the same time it must be remembered that there is a good 
deal of variation in individual children and that one child 
does not seem to need as much Sleep as another, But 
before this variation is accepted as inevitable, the mother 
should try to discover if there are any conditions in the 
child’s environment that prevent him having all the sleep 
he should have. 

The fact that the amount of sleep necessary decreases 
with age must not be taken as meaning that the night sleep 
becomes decreased in this proportion. The total amount 
of sleep is made up of the time the child sleeps during the 
day as well as at night, and it is the time spent in sleep 
during the day that first diminishes. The child of seven 
years, like the infant of one year, should have approxi- 
mately eleven hours’ sleep every night. 
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Keeping the child up too late is responsible fpr many 
difficulties. For example: A mother once asked me what, 
to do about her small boy of two and half who used to bité 
his little sister, four years old. On investigation as to when 
and how it occurred, I found it happened only at night 
between 6.30 p.m. and 7,30 p.m., because he waited up 
until this hour to see his father, and never went to bed 
before 7.30 p.m. I was convinced that his‘act of biting 
was due to over-tiredness, and that, were he put to bed at 
6 p.m., which is the correct time for a child of his age, the 
bad habit would stop altogether and would not occur at 
another time. The mother took my advice, and the child 
slept soundly until the hour at which he had always 
awakened, 

It may be as well to mention here that it is utterly wrong 
to keep children up later than is good for them, so that 
they may see their father when he returns from work. The 
father gets his pleasure at the cost of the child's health, 
which frequently shows in irritability, excitability, or in 
some such way as in the example given above, all being 
symptoms indicative of nervous strain. 

Mothers frequently worry over the fact that the children 
do not fall asleep directly they go to bed. A special study 
has been made of the time it takes children to fall asleep. 
The results are interesting because it has been found that 
in the case of both day and night sleep the average child 
takes approximately twenty minutes. This figure is con- 
stant for all ages of the pre-school child. And it is possible, 
therefore, that many of the sleep difficulties that parents 
experience may be due to the fact that they expect the 
child to settle down too quickly. 


Tue Day SLEEP 


The baby should have a morning and afternoon sleep up 
to twelve months. During the second year one of these 
periods disappears—it should be the morning sleep. The 
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afternoon sleep taken after an early lunch, at 11.45 a.m. or 
, I2 noon, should continue until the child is five years of age. 
Undoubtedly some of the trouble mothers have with the 
morning sleep is the result of the child being put to bed 
before he has had sufficient activity after the long night's 
sleep to make him tired enough to need it again so soon. 
It has often been found that the eause of the three-to-four- 
year-old sleeping badly at night is that the day sleep has been 
stopped and the child is over-fatigued whem bedtime comes. 

It is not at all unusual, when a child is brought to kinder- 
garten or nursery school, for the mother to state quite 
emphatically that he no longer wants the day sleep—this 
is usually said in the child's presence. In spite of this the 
average child settles quite soon into the new routine, and 
sleeps for one hour or more each day after lunch. There 
is no doubt that it is wrong management that is generally 
responsible for difficulties in regard to this particuiar 
problem, rather than any change in the child's needs, be- 
cause even the most troublesome children ultimately return 
to the habit after a period at nursery school or kindergarten. 

There should never be any interruption in the sleep 
routine—the child should be put to bed with unfailing 
regularity, so that there is no suggestion that whether he 
goes to sleep or not is a matter of ¢hoice. 

It is interesting to note that the child who is out-growing 
the daytime sleep does not sleep a shorter time each day 
until it disappears. Instead the child will take a nap 
perhaps one day out of three or four, decreasing to one a 
week. When the child has reached this stage the time 
spent in bed should not be lengthened in the futile hope of 
his ultimately sleeping; but emphasis should be placed upon 
an hour's rest and relaxation period, with no insistence upon 
the child falling asleep. 

The child is more likely to continue his daytime rest if from 
babyhood he is accustomed to being put to bed immediately 
after the noon meal. If he is brought in from play, undressed 
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and washed and made practically ready for bed before his 
meal, he is less likely to rebel. Rest aids digestion, while « 
the excitement of play interferes with this process. An 
the fact of undressing is definitely associated with rest, so 
that it creates in the child the right attitude of mind. 

If a child refuses to take his daily rest, it is sometimes 
advisable to change his routine. In this way we can space 
the periods of activity and rest, so that rest always follows 
a long activity period, with dinner in about the middle of 
his waking day. 

On the other hand, children are frequently quite prepared 
to rest if they are told they need not sleep. They may 
have a book to read or a doll to nurse, provided they rest 
quietly and relax. 

Once a child can be interested in watching the hands of 
a clock move, he is often willing to rest if he is told he may 
get up when the large hand reaches a certain position. He 
becomes so absorbed at times in watching the clock that 
he is quite content to stay quietly in bed and may eventually 
fall asleep. 


Tur NIGHT SLEEP 
(a) Early Bedtime 

The healthy child shéuld sleep long and soundly. If all 
conditions necessary for good health are observed, and he 
sleeps abnormally little, is restless and fretful, then there 
may be some physiological reason and a doctor should be 
consulted. On the other hand, there may be psychological 
causes which will be dealt with later. 

All young children should go to bed early, not only for 
the sake of their own health, but for the good of the family. 
When а mother has had a hard day, and the father returns 
from his long day at work, they need rest and relaxation 
and should be free from the worry of children who, by 
evening, are usually somewhat irritable. The adults, also, 
being tired, are less able to meet the children with the 
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necessary patience, so that the end of the day is often 


‚ characterised by conflicts between the children and between 


the children and the parents; this results in the child going 
to bed in a temper or in tears, which is contrary to all laws 
governing healthy sleep. Children should not be expected 
to eat or to sleep when they are unhappy, or are in an over- 
wrought condition; it prevents the gastric juices working 
properly and does not allow the calm that is essential for 
long and untroubled sleep. 

Children are often allowed to stay up later than they 
should because when they go to bed they sometimes take 
a long time going to sleep. But this is not good for them. 
By staying up children are over-stimulated, and when they 
do fall asleep they may be over-tired, their sleep may be 
unnaturally heavy, and they wake tired and possibly 
pettish in the morning. If a child does not go to sleep for 
long after the usual twenty minutes, then it is well to 
examine the conditions of the child's life as a preparation 
for sleep. Perhaps he has had so heavy or so unbalanced 
a meal that he is suffering from indigestion. Or he may 
have had too light a meal, or have had one so long before 
his sleep time that he is hungry. Perhaps he has had his 
midday sleep too late or has been allowed to sleep too long. 
For a child who does not sleep soort enough at night, ог who 
wakes too early in the morning after sleeping for two or 
three hours in the day, it is a good thing to waken him 
gently from his day sleep, after he has slept for one and a 
half to two hours. 

If some change is made in the sleep routine of the young 
child, the mother must not be distressed if it does not act 
at once. A week at least is often necessary before the new 
habit can be established. . 


(b) Regular Bedtime 


Another frequent cause of trouble is that the child is not 
kept rigidly to a regular bedtime. When an hour has been 
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determined upon it must be adhered to. If children are 
allowed to break the regularity of the bedtime habit for« 
any but some very special reason such as a birthday, it 
creates a bad precedent, and a nightly struggle is liable to 
occur in the future. 

A few minutes before. bedtime, the child, whatever his 
age, should be warned, 5о that he may bring his play or 
other occupation to an end, instead of being obliged to break 
off suddenly—4 most irritating demand for anyone, child 
or adult. At the same time we must be certain that the 
child has heard the warning and has given our words 
attention. It is a very common thing for adults to call to 
a child, and then, without taking care to find out if he has 
really heard, to give the necessary instructions. Later the 
child says he had not heard, which is probably the truth. 
«Не heard the voice, but was not concentrating on the idea 
it was giving forth. It is best to call the child’s name first, 
and only after he has answered to give the instructions. 
With a dreamy child or one who is weak in the power of 
concentration it is wise to ask him to repeat what was said. 

The clock can be useful at bedtime even with quite young 
children. Explain how the clock tells us when it is time 
to go to bed, etc. It is interesting to note here that the use 
of the clock in enforcing regularity of any habits often has 
a greater effect on a child than any amount of persuasion. 
There is something impersonal about it, and the child does 
not rebel as he might if given the ordinary commands. It 
also has the advantage that it binds adults and children in 
a common law, which always impresses children. 

If children are to go to bed happily, there should be no 
unpleasant associations with going to bed, and for this 
reason children should never be sent to bed for punishment. 
Quite apart from the general attitude which may develop, 
the child put to bed when he is not needing sleep frequently 
develops bad habits through being undressed and without 
occupation for his hands. Many cases of masturbation in 
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young children have been traced to a punishment of this 
kind. 


(c) Undressing 


Another factor that assists in developing a happy attitude 
to bedtime is that of allowing the small child to help undress 
himself as soon as he shows any “desire to do so. If he is 
slow—as he must be at first—he should be encouraged as 
much as possible, not only because it save’ the resistance 
he will put up if he is not allowed, but because it ‘helps him 
towards the early independence that is essential for happy 
childhood. His independence also helps the mother, who 
is freed for other essential duties when the child no longer 
needs her assistance. 


(d) In Bed 


When the child has had all his needs attended to, has 


his handkerchief pinned on, has had a drink of water, etc., 
then, as soon as he is able, he should be allowed to climb 
into bed. Once he is kissed and tucked up, the light should 
be turned out and he should be left alone, and the mother 
should not return to the room, in spite of requests and calls, 
and even tears. 

This has to be specially guarded against when a child 
has been ill A small boy of twenty months had had 
whooping-cough, and whenever he coughed in bed his mother 
ran to sit him up. After his recovery he still coughed in 
bed at night. This went on for a long time, till at last his 
mother awoke to the fact that he was coughing simply to 
bring her to him. She ignored his coughs, which continued 
for a decreasing period for three nights, and then stopped 
altogether. > 

If two children of about the same age sleep in the one 
room, they could be allowed to take turns in going to bed 
last, since the temptation to talk is too great to resist when 
both are awake at the same time. 


——————Á 
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PREPARATION FOR SLEEP 


М 
In order to induce sleep, or at least to help {һе с 
develop correct sleep habits, we should reduce the number 
of distracting stimuli as far as we can. This does not mean 
that the rest of the household should creep around on tip- 
toe and hush their voices unduly. From infancy the child 
should become accustomed to sleeping under ordinary house- 
hold conditions 
The habit that some children develop of expecting the 
mother to stay by their beds is not nearly so general as 
it used to be, but there are still a number of children who 
have learnt it. To accustom the child to depend upon 
some outside and artificial stimulus in order to induce sleep 
is very bad. If the child is allowed to become dependent 
„upon such stimuli, it is very difficult for him to do without 
them later. Another reason why such habits are bad for 
the child is that they encourage him to continue the attitude 
of infantile dependence upon the mother, at the same time 
dominating her by means of an infant's weapon—tears. 
Children need plenty of vigorous activity during the day, 
but they should not have romping and boisterous games 
just before going to bed. After their tea they should have 
a short quiet time for stories, looking at pictures, or listening 
to music. The stories and music chosen should not be 
exciting, as these are liable to so over-stimulate the child's 
mind that wakefulness or bad dreams may be induced. 
With children, as with adults, a mind at peace is essential 
to sleep. The child should never be sent to bed miserable 
and unhappy. Whatever has happened during the day, 
however troublesome he may have been, the slate should 
be wiped clean at bedtime, and he should fall asleep thinking 
that he is going to be good to-morrow, not that he has been 
bad to-day. Parents should make more use of the bedtime 
hour to help the child to settle his moral accounts for the 
day, especially the older child who has been at school. If 
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one of the parents made a practice of sitting down for a 

„short talk with each child, if there are two or more, at least 
a couple of times a week and talking the day’s happenings 
over with them, encouraging (but not forcing) them to 
speak of the things that worry them, the wrong things they 
тау һауе done or seen during the day, many children would 
not only be much happier, but @ very close bond would 
grow up between parent and child. Of course there must 
be no pressure placed upon the child’s confidence, but he 
should feel that this is his opportunity to clear his mind of 
his troubles. Whether he does this or not is dependent 
upon his nature and the extent to which he feels his parents 
understand him. 

If a child appears to be troubled and anxious, one of his 
parents should give him the opportunity to unburden him- 
self, Sometimes it is a good thing to go to the bedroom, 
again after the light has been turned out. The quiet and 
the darkness have a soothing effect, which makes it easier 
for the child, especially a sensitive one, to confide his 
difficulties. 

It must be understood that scolding or anger must never 
be in evidence whatever the child confesses. He wants 
peace before he can sleep, and the parent advises, consoles, 
strengthens the child, so that he sieeps with the hope of a 
better and happier day when he wakes in the morning. 
Parents who have made a feature of this last part of the 
child’s day will tell you that it is worth much sacrifice, for 
it brings them closer to the intimacies of the child’s life 
than anything else they do, and makes a basis for a friend- 
ship that will later be of inestimable value to both. 

As to physical conditions, the children should have, if 
possible, horsehair mattresses, or firm kapok on a wire 
mattress, as these are less likely to encourage the desire for 
lying in bed once the children are awake. The best mattress 
is an inner spring, which while firm yields to natural curves 
of the body. They should have very low pillows or none. 
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Children should be trained from the beginning to sleep 
іп a room alone. After one year they should never sleep | 
in a room with the parents. Ignorance of this fact has 
been productive of much neuroticism in childhood and later 
life. Children should not share a bed with another of the 
Same sex, unless unavoidable. And children of opposite 
sexes should never sleep*together. Where it is impossible 
to give children separate rooms, they can at least have 
separate beds. «This matter is of the greatest importance 
for hygiene, for the forming of good sleeping habits, and for 
the prevention of undesirable sex habits. 

Each child should have, if possible, a room of his own, 
no matter how small, because it can be made the means, if 
wisely used, of giving him a pride in his own possessions. 
Of even greater value is the fact that it cultivates in the 

_child the desire for privacy, which is as essential for complete 
mental and emotional health as is companionship. Many 
sensitive children, like adults, become nervy because they 
are never alone. Children should be allowed, therefore, to 
go to their own rooms and to have the right to deny entry 
to any other member of the family if they so wish. If they 
cannot have a bedroom of their own, then they should, if 
possible, be permitted to make a cubby-house of some kind, 
where they can retire into privacy if they so desire. 

Rising Hour.—1f a child has gone to bed at a reasonable 
hour, he should awaken at a reasonable hour. Some little 
children waken very early, but from the beginning they 
should be trained to stay in their beds, playing quietly with 
toys or books until mother comes to them. The older child 
could be allowed to get up provided he plays quietly and 
does not disturb the household. It is a bad thing to allow 
children to come to the parents' room or to run about 
making a noise, so disturbing others. Training of this kind 
teaches the child thought and consideration for others. 

When the child is older and going to school he should 
have his regular rising time. He should be called five 
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minutes, before it is time to get up, and whoever calls him 
should see that he is really awake before leaving him. The 
problem of getting the child off to school in time can be 
solved in the following way, as many mothers have found: 

Make out a timetable with the child, as to the time he 
gets up, the time for bath, dressing, and breakfast. Let 
him have a small clock in his roam. Call him at the time 
arranged, put his breakfast on the table also at the correct 
time, whether he is there or not, and leave all the rest to 
him. If his breakfast gets cold, or he is late for school, 
that is his responsibility. The advantage of this is that the 
child feels he is being treated as an adult, he is not having 
the satisfaction of creating a sensation, and mother and 
child start the day in peace and not in turmoil. 

It sometimes happens that children awaken in an irritable 
mood. This is an indication that their sleep was not calm 
and refreshing as it should be. If this occurs frequently, it 
is not due to some passing physical upset or emotional 
disturbance, but to some more serious cause. 


ADULT ATTITUDES 


No matter how difficult and troublesome the child may 
be as regards sleep, the parents should try to cultivate an 
attitude of calm determination, aever showing anger or 
impatience. If they make any emotional response to the 
child's undesirable behaviour, they lose control of the situa- 
tion, and the child makes the most of his power and becomes 
still more resistant. 

As with eating, the parent should never refer to any 
sleeping difficulties in the presence of the child. To say he 
sleeps badly is to make him feel that it gives him a certain 
distinction, and so he is encouraged to continue in his bad 
habit. This policy of ignoring the child's bad habit and of 
controlling any emotional response is the very best method 
of dealing with many behaviour problems. 

This does not mean doing nothing to rectify the trouble, 
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result. A small girl of two began to jump out of bed and | 


run laughing into the dining-room. She was reasoned with, 
scolded, and smacked, but all to no effect. Then her mother 
tried an entirely different method. She spoke to the child 
in her ordinary voice, quietly took her back by the hand, 
and let her climb into Бей. The child almost immediately 
got out again, and again her mother took her back, This 
she did fifteen tiines the first night; on the second, six 
times; on the third, twice; and after that she never did it 
again. The mother was determined to win, but without 
giving the child the satisfaction of creating a sensation and 
without arousing any storm of protest and temper. Had 
she spoken angrily to the child and forced her to stay in 
bed, the trouble would probably have lasted for a still longer 
time. It takes three days usually to break a habit of this 
kind, provided the adult remains calm and shows no 
irritation; but in some cases it may take a week. In a 
number of cases the child’s desire to get out of bed seems 
to be related to a feeling of imprisonment through being 
enclosed by the high sides of the cot. This seems to explain 
the fact that many children cease to get out of bed if the 
side of the cot is let down, 


SLEEPING DIFFICULTIES 


I have already referred to wakefulness and its possible 
causes: over-excitement, over-stimulation of the mind, 
desire to dominate the mother, and over-fatigue. There are, 
however, other difficulties associated with sleep. 

(a) Physical Causes for Sleeping Problems should first be 
examined, but are sometimes overlooked. Digestive troubles 
due to incorrect or insufficient diet should first be examined, 
The child’s bowels may not be working properly. If the 
. child is restless and grinds his teeth, he may suffer from 
worms. He may have enlarged and inflamed tonsils. Does 
he breathe noisily? It may be that his nasal passages are 
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stuffed up with adenoid tissue, which should be treated. 

(b) Emotional disturbances due to anxiety or the effects 
of punishment and scolding just before going to bed. As 
was mentioned earlier, children should never go to bed in 
an unhappy frame of mind. When children are tired their 
behaviour is necessarily affected, so the parents need to be 
patient, as the children really cannot help what they are 
doing. 

(c) Bad Dreams, sleep-walking, talking’in sleep, etc. may 
indicate some physical disorder—such as digestive troubles 
or worms. It may also be due to some emotional dis- 
turbance. If the child is worried or afraid through over- 
discipline, if he is constantly being "nagged," if he is 
frightened of some child or of his teacher, anxiety may give 
him bad dreams. 

(d) Fear of the Dark. Children frequently express fear 
of being left alone in the dark. Unfortunately we are all 
born with the capacity for fear. Some children have it 
aroused so rarely that it plays little part in their lives, but 
others have it stimulated so early or so often that it affects 
the whole of their personalities. The young child is still in 
a stage of development in which he cannot yet discriminate 
between the possible and the impossible, between the real 
and the imaginary; and because lie cannot see what is there, 
fear of the dark is only too easily awakened. Sometimes 
this fear is taught him by other children who have not been 
wisely trained. The possibility of this fear being aroused 
should be recognised by parents, who should definitely work 
to give the child a happy attitude towards darkness by 
telling how it is necessary for human rest and how the trees 
and plants need it for rest also. Let him look at the stars 
and the moon, and tell him stories about what they see 
each night, so that he has a conscious feeling of security in 
the darkness. 

Teach him to sleep in the dark from the earliest days 
And if the mother has any fear of it, she should hide her 
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fear. Children are often made afraid by hearing: adults 
talking about the possibility of burglars or fire, or their « 
mother explaining to someone that she hates to be alone 
in the house. Any child is liable to develop fear conditions 
when he hears these things, but a sensitive child is certain 
to be influenced, 2: 

Another common cause of fear at night is bad dreams, 
The child wakes up with all the sickening physical reactions 
of fear—his heart is thumping, he is perspiring, and though 
he may not remember what was the subject of his dream, 
he knows he has had a horrible and terrifying experience. 
After some such dream a child is quite likely to want a light 
when he goes to bed the next night. Any experience that 
causes a strong emotional reaction is a real experience to 
the young child, and, so far as he is concerned, this terrible 
one undoubtedly happened in the dark. Reasoning with 
the child is useless, until the memory of the occasion has 
weakened. The wisest thing to do when he demands a light 
the next night is to give it to him without protest or com- 
ment, and to be very careful not to mention the situation 
in his presence. The light should be shaded. It may be a 
good thing to suggest letting the hall light show into the 
Toom. Later it may be suggested that big children go to 
sleep in the dark, and that he or she is now a big boy or 
girl. Sometimes it takes two or three months to overcome 
the effects of the dream experience, but if handled wisely 
rarely more. 

Some children find comfort in a torch placed under their 
pillow. They may use it a few times during the first few 
nights, but later seem content with the knowledge that it 
is there, 

An interesting case of overcoming fear is that of a girl of 
ten years old, who was wakened in the middle of the night 
by the house being on fire. The home was burnt to the 
ground. It is not extraordinary that after that she refused 
to go to sleep without someone sitting by her bed. As this 
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habit persisted, the suggestion was made that the elder 
sister, who always did this, should not stay by the bed, but 
for a couple of nights should move about the room, quietly 
doing odd jobs. Then she told the child she was leaving 
the room for a couple of minutes, after which she returned. 
Each night, this period spent out of the room was lengthened, 
at the same time the light being turned out. This acted 
splendidly; and in less than three full weeks the child was 
back to her old habits. The best methods to adopt in over- 
coming any childish fears are those that do not bring the 
special fear to the child’s consciousness, thus reducing the 
possibility of resistance to what is being done. 

Such are the major problems connected with the habit 
ofsleep. These difficulties are characteristic of no particular 
age, but often have their cause in wrong methods of 
management when the child was very young. 


CHAPTER VI 
ELIMINATION AND, OTHER EARLY HABITS 


IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PARENTAL ATTITUDE 

In dealing with the formation of habits of elimination we 
must first consider the mother's attitude towards this 
function. Her natural anxiety to establish these necessary 
habits as early as possible is, unfortunately, often accom- 
panied by an emotional attitude that has a strong, undesir- 
able influence upon the child. The attitude of disgust, of 
shame, that is so frequently associated with the eliminative 
processes of bladder and bowel should give place to one of 
natural acceptance of a natural function which is essential 
for normal, healthy life. Elimination can certainly create 
unpleasant situations, but shame should never be associated 
with it. This sense of shame, added to maternal over- 
anxiety, is responsible for many of the problems connected 
with the setting up of these habits. j 

Many difficulties experienced later are due to the mother's 
anxiety that the child Should early become "clean," with 
the result that the child is over-trained. She holds him 
out too frequently, so that he never has the sensation of a 
full bladder or bowel, and never has the chance to learn 
control This is right enough while the mother anticipates 
his need, but when he is old enough to run about and has 
to ask for attention, he does not recognise in the physical 
sensation he experiences the signal for the need of evacua- 
tion andthas dirtied himself before he knows what is going 
to happen. This does not mean the child will never learn 
control, but only that it has been delayed. 

Over-anxiety on the mother's part has sometimes a con- 
trary effect to the one given above—it makes the child self- 
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conscious and over-anxious also, with the result that he may 
» have such a fear of “being dirty" that he suffers from 
tonstipation in varying degrees, according to his individual 
nervous constitution. 

What is the child’s natural attitude to the function of 
elimination? One of intense interest and pride. Elimina- 
tion has been called “the child’s’ first act of creation," as 
it is; and from the beginning he is very interested in, and 
proud of, his ability to produce these thinbs from his own 
body. This interest again is encouraged by the mother’s 
concern about the proper working of this function. The 
child’s attitude should be accepted as normal, and if he is 
not taught to regard the process as nasty, the interest will 
die quite early. As it is, the mother’s attitude frequently 
runs contrary to that of the child, with the result that the 
whole thing gains something of the attraction of the for- 
bidden, and the interest lasts longer than it should. The 
amusement aroused in many adults by jokes relating to the 
excretory functions shows how the infantile attitude has 
persisted into adult life. This would not be the case but 
for the repression of normal childish interest through 
association with the emotions of shame or disgust. Jokes 
about eating never arouse the same reaction because eating 
never has any moral content projected into it. 

As early as it is possible for the child to understand, he 
should be given an elementary explanation of the excretory 
function. He should be told how the food he takes makes 
blood and bone and skin, etc., but that some part of it is 
of no use at all, and in the same way as we get rid of rubbish 
in the house, so does the body throw out its waste, And 
in the same way that we get rid of the rubbish daily in order 
to have a clean house, so must the body have an inside daily 
clean-up; otherwise we would become ill. When the child 
grows older the mother should see that he realises clearly 
the need for daily regular evacuation, and that he reports 
to her if there is any irregularity. The casualness of adoles- 
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cents in regard to this habit is a prolific source of trouble 
in later life (especially for women) and is generally the 
result of lack of proper teaching while young. 


BoweEt CONTROL 


Bowel control usually establishes itself before bladder 
control, since it is regulated largely by the kind of food the 
"child is given and the time of its intake. In the development 
of good eliminatien habits we should follow in principle the 
same coursé as in the development of good eating habits, 
i.e., we should not try to make every baby conform to a set 
pattern which we impose, but should try to discover each 
child's natural rhythm and follow it. Every baby's bowels 
move according to definite rules automatically set up in his 
colon. As his food is assimilated the waste is transformed 
into long sausage-like masses which, at a certain moment, 
move as a mass into the rectum. “At this time, and not at 
any arbitrary time of our choosing, a bowel movement takes 
place.” 

It is not wise, therefore, to make rigorous attempts to 
train the young baby. He should not be made tired or un- 
comfortable. If he is held out for a long time, irritation and 
dissatisfaction will delay the formation of the habit and con- 
stipation may ensue. In-many cases, where the imposition 
of a convenient and rigid routine appears satisfactory, a 
lapse occurs later, which shows that the training has been 
quite ineffective, for the infant refuses to sit on his potty as 
we wish, and reverts to dirtying his nappy, emptying his 
bowel at the time that is natural to him. “Тһе developmental 
formula for true training is simple and efficient. After a few 
weeks of life, automatic evacuations become less frequent so 
that only, one or two occur daily. Their time and number 
vary in different children but the tendency for them to come 
at definite periods each day is steadily more pronounced. 
As soon as it is possible to discover the exact moment at 
which the mass movement takes place, it is reasonable to 
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put the baby on a chamber or toilet seat.” (Aldrich.) Such | 
training is real and permanent. | 

When a child who is capable of sitting оп the chair alone | 
has not had a movement after five minutes ог so he should 
be allowed to get up and no displeasure should be shown by 
the mother. If she shows anxiety or disturbance at his 
failure to do his job he may maké capital out of it as a means 
for creating a sensation. In order to prevent interference 
with the child's normal response to the chair or potty all 
unnecessary distractions should be removed. When the 
child shows a tendency to get up and run away it may some- 
times be effective to give him a toy to hold. In her efforts 
to encourage good habits of elimination a mother should 
remember that it is better to praise the child when he is 
"good" and to ignore the situation when he has not done 
what was desired. | 

When a child who has been trained by the old disciplinary 

method deliberately holds back defzcation when on the 
chamber but dirties, perhaps immediately after, his napkin, 
a cure may be effected by ceasing to put him on the potty 
and letting him dirty his napkin for a week or ten days. 
Sufficient time having elapsed for him to forget his former 
resistant attitude, he may be put on the chamber again, 
when he usually behaves as desired. 

Diet, exercise and a regular routine based on the child's 
natural rhythm are the best means for ensuring good bowel 
movement, whether in infancy or later. If the young child 
is healthy and has a properly balanced diet including water, 
fruit juice, and roughage in the shape of vegetables and 
cereals, he is not likely to have any trouble that is physical 
inorigin. Exercise in infancy consists of freedom for kicking 
as well as exercises which consist of bending the baby's legs 
alternately six times against the abdomen and a light, 
regular abdominal massage once a day. 
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BLADDER CONTROL 


This takes place later than bowel control and training 
should not begin until somewhere about twelve months, 
Here again there are individual differences in the rapidity 
with which the child responds. Watch the child for a few 

a4 Jays, noting the times at which he wets himself. Then place 
him on a potty or seat at the times you have noted. By 
this means we fińd the child's individual rhythm, and can 
thus help him to understand that when certain sensations 
occur in the bladder it is a signal that it is the time to go to 
the lavatory. 

For the toddler, and until control is established, the 
following routine is often satisfactory: Sit the child out 
before and after sleep and immediately after meals. If 
nothing happens, remove him without any fuss, and even if 
he is wet five minutes after, try to take it calmly as part of 
the day's work. Training is a long process, and there must 
be many relapses. 

When his routine has been established, add two other 
periods, during morning and afternoon play. Bring him 
in by the clock as a routine habit that must be obeyed. 
At the same time begin to associate always some direct 
phrase with the habit, tnat will have the correct meaning 
for the child, e.g., "Time for toilet," or "Time for the 
lavatory.” 

Night-time control is harder to establish than that of 
daytime, and so it is wise to leave it until the day habit 
is formed. Take the child up at ten o'clock each night. If 
this is too late, the hour can be moved back. Use the 
explanatory word or phrase decided upon as you lift him 
out of bed. If nothing happens, or if he shows marked 
resistance, put him back to bed. As soon as possible, cease 
this night pick-up. 

Putting the child into pants or bloomers often acts as an 
incentive to control Children love to think they are 
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“growing up,” so it is a good thing to promote the child to 
pants before control is fully established. A child who is 
running about should not be kept in napkins. They hamper 
his freedom of movement, keep his legs too far apart, and 
suggest that he is still a baby. 

Once the habit of control is developed mothers feel their 
work is done, and when 1арзе5 occur they are liable to 
respond in a way that causes further trouble. But complete, 
control is difficult, and a small child is liable to relapse when 
he is excited or tired, or when the weather is changeable. 
If the mother shows anger or irritation, it is likely to lower 
his power of control, because her attitude makes him afraid 
of his own ability to do what she expects, even though he 
wants to please her. The child should be helped by encour- 
agement when he is struggling to establish these habits, 
and if the mother is cheerful, and confident of his achieving 
the desired goal, it acts as a very positive suggestion to the 
child of his ability to succeed. From the time that the baby 
begins to tell his mother when he has wet himself, to the 
time when he can ask to have his needs met, routine, 
encouragement of effort, and calm acceptance of mishaps are 
the best means for helping the child іп the establishment 


of these habits, as in all others. 
D 


Causes or BED-WETTING 


Some children, whether or not the training has been 
adequate and regular, continue to wet the bed at night. 
When this goes on past the third year, the mother should 
try to determine whether the cause is physical or mental. 

Enuresis or bed-wetting may be caused by physical 
factors, in which case medical attention is necessary. For 
instance, the cause may be malnutrition; nervousness, due 
to various physical causes ; anemia ; local irritation, or highly 
acid urine due to insufficient fluid in diet, or too much 
liquid near bedtime. But enuresis may also be caused by 
psychological factors: 
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(т) A Negative Attitude in Parents or Nurse may develop 
in the child a lack of self-confidence in overcoming his, 
difficulty. Humiliation through comparison with othef 
children in the family who have good control adds to the 
discouragement of the child. The consequent shame and 
unhappiness may cause a feeling of inferiority productive 


_of absolute hopelessness. This may extend to everything 


the child tries to do. 

(2) Fear may'bring about the bed-wetting in the case of 
a sensitive child. With older children abnormal or morbid 
fears, mental stress because of failure and unhappiness in 
School, or unhappiness over family situations are also 
conducive to the habit. 

(3) Punishment by the parent or nurse for lack of proper 
control sometimes fosters antagonism that expresses itself 

4n continuance of the habit. When the mother shows much 

concern, the child—who has few ways of asserting his 
independence—clings to the habit which has proved dis- 
tressing to the mother. Numbers of cases of bed-wetting 
clear up when the parents cease to show concern, are casual 
and cheerful, and thus constructive in their attitude. 

(4) Bed-wetting is sometimes a weapon for gétting attention. 
Perhaps the child finds the notice he receives very pleasant 
and desirable, and has Жо incentive to grow out of his baby 
habits, Parents often make the emotional life of the child 
so satisfactory that he dislikes progressing out of babyhood. 

(5) Bed-wetting as well as daytime wetting frequently 
occur in the youngest child of the family after the birth of 
anew baby. The child resents the withdrawal of the mother's 
attention, and finds in this habit a means of forcing it. 

(6) When a child has been accustomed to sharing the 
parents’ bedroom (always a mistake), and is then put into 
a room of his own, he may use bed-wetting as a means of 
bringing his mother to him. 

(7) It sometimes results from excitement or change in 
general living conditions. Children often wet their beds when 
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ona holiday. If this is treated seriously instead of explain- 
ing it away to the child, it may set up a habit that persists. 


TREATMENT OF BED-WETTING 


Whatever the cause, the parents should have a cheerful, 
positive attitude, thereby assuring the child of his ability 
to overcome his difficulty. б 

Plenty of rest, simple, wholesome foods, restriction of 
drinks and hard play after four o’clock often solve the 
problem. Occasionally mothers try to break up enuresis by 
cutting down all liquids taken by the child. This is a bad 
procedure, for the childrequires considerableamounts of liquid 
to supply his bodily needs. The best procedure is to give 
the child all the liquids he wants, even encouraging him to 
drink water in quantity early in the day, and then to reduce 
the amount of liquid after four o'clock in the afternoon. Milk | 
at supper may be cut to half a glass, the remainder of the 
needed amount being given at breakfast and dinner, and 
the child may be given a small sip of water—about two 
tablespoonsful—before retiring. 

When these measures are not successful, as in the case 
of breakdown of the dry habit, or in cases of persistent 
enuresis, a complete physical examination, including a 
urinalysis, should be the first step ін the treatment. 

If these methods do not act, then the mother should 
work out a new routine to try to help the child to gain 
confidence in his power to remain dry. For instance: 

(t) Note the times the child wets himself during the 
night, and in the case of an older child waken him at the 
correct intervals, so that he may visit the toilet. He should 
be awake and conscious of what he is doing. It is not 
always advisable to waken the younger child, who may find 
it difficult to fall asleep again. 

(2) Having succeeded in keeping the child dry for a week, 
drop one of the wakenings and redistribute the others so 
that there is a longer time between each. 
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(3) If he keeps dry for a week on this schedule, then drop 
out another awakening and redistribute, and so continue 
until the child wakes dry in the mornings, or can waken of 
his own accord when necessary. 

Improvement is usually consistent though slow. A cer- 
tain number of lapses are,inevitable, but each must be taken 

«cheerfully and with encouragement for improvement. The 
breaking of this bad habit is very necessary, and though 
the process of doing so must be a troublesome one both for 
parent and child, it is worth doing because of the psycho- 
logical effect upon the child as he grows older if nothing is 
done. Children sometimes “grow out of it," but many do 
not, and the shame and misery caused them can affect the 
whole of their social adjustment to other people. 

Definite effort should be made to locate an emotional 

« difficulty if no physical cause is found. The process of dis- 
covering the emotional difficulty should be most tactfully 
and understandingly carried out, and parents should be 
particularly careful to guard against showing annoyance, 
and should avoid punishing or humiliating the child. 

When the causes are psychological, every effort should 
be made to remove the cause. One small boy of three who 
began to wet his bed after the birth of a new baby stopped 
the habit in a week, after the parents had been advised to 
give him more attention. 

In all instances, however, there are certain principles to 
be observed: 

(x) Never refer to the weakness in the child’s presence. 

(2) Build up the child’s confidence in his ability to over- 

come his weakness. 

(3) Punishment and scolding are useless. They intensify 

«the child's fear of his inability to control himself. 
And because he realises he cannot do what he is 
asked, resentment towards and resistance against 
the mother are often aroused. 
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WASHING HABITS 
' Cleanliness is not an instinct. It has to be taught. How 
is it to be done? And when should we begin to teach it? 

The fundamental thing, of course, is the cleanliness of 
the home and the people in it. ,If parents are particular 
about their own personal habits, they set a standard which. 
influences the child in his concepts of adult life; and even 
if he shows no particular love for washing himself in his 
earlier years, he normally develops the desired attitude in 
adolescence. It is, however, unnecessary to wait for adoles- 
cence to obtain a certain amount of response from the child 
provided we do not expect an adult standard of perfection. 
To gain the child’s interest in washing himself, we have 
three very strong natural impulses to which we may appeal 
—first, his desire for mastery and achievement; secondly, 
his craving for independence; and thirdly, his love of playing 
with water. How can these be utilised ? 

We have already seen how the frustration of the child's 
instinctive desire to do things for himself causes much 
trouble—so it is with all toilet habits. The child should be 
encouraged to wash himself, and do his hair, etc., as early 
as possible. He should be shown how to do it as soon as 
he wants to do it, and then many Tuture difficulties would 
be avoided. Children of two years of age coming to kinder- 
garten or nursery school very quickly learn to wash them- 
selves, and there is rarely any trouble in getting them to 
form the habit. The reason the child has not already learnt 
to do it at home is that the mother may be too busy or too 
impatient, or, as often happens, wants to keep the child 
a baby dependent upon her for as long as possible. From 
every point of view it is wise to allow the childrem to do as 
much as possible for themselves. It gives them a feeling 
of confidence in their own abilities; it encourages indepen- 
dence so that they are not always running to someone for 
assistance; and last but not least, it saves much daily 
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irritability on the part of parent and child, and avoids 
arousing the child's resistance to the mother's attempts to , 
do for him what he could do for himself. z 

In every bathroom, or in some other convenient spot, 
there should be a low basin for the children, near which 
they hang their washers, towels, toothbrushes, and combs, 
а in their particular places and well within the child’s reach. 

Nearby should be a mirror hung low so that the child can 

see for himself the need for and the result of his washing. 
He should be shown how to use the soap, the nailbrush, etc., 
and how to comb his hair. This usually results in giving 
the child such pleasure that he develops a definite interest 
in personal cleanliness and tidiness. Mothers who have 
adopted this method with older children have also found it 
worthwhile. 
o The cultivation of the right attitude in the child towards the 
desired habit is better than maintaining a standard of adult 
perfection. The child should also be allowed to do a good 
deal for himself during the daily bath. 

Even though the child loves doing these things for him- 
self he will probably lose interest later when the novelty 
has completely worn off. But the regularity* of the habit 
should not be relaxed. Some incentive may be found to 
stimulate interest, but Geanliness matters little to children 
until they reach adolescence, when personal appearance and 
the desire to create a good impression provide a never- 
failing motive for the establishment of the necessary habits. 

Children may also learn to clean their nails when two or 
three years of age. Toothpicks, which are very cheap, 
make excellent nail-cleaners for little children, because they 
are not too hard or sharp. With children of five years and 
older the presentation of a small manicure set can work 
wonders if they are uninterested in this particular habit. 
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н DRESSING 

As soon as the child shows the desire to try to take off or 
put on any portion of his clothes, he should be encouraged. 
Fastenings can be undone for him and then he can help 
to take the garments off. In the same way he can help to 
put them on, leaving the fastenings for the adult. Un- 
doubtedly dressing and undressing under such conditions 
will take longer at first, so the extra time should be allowed; 
but the time spent on it is more than worthwhile because it 
cultivates in yet another way the child’s independence. It 
is very interesting watching children come to kindergarten 
in the winter. They arrive in coats, hats, etc., which they 
very soon learn to take off and hang up in the correct places. 
In the same way they take them down and put them on 
when going home. But if it is wet or turns suddenly cold, 
and, as the children are leaving, the mothers arrive at the 
kindergarten with coats, etc., almost every child stands 
still while the mother does for him what at other times he is 
accustomed to do for himself. 

For the sake of the happiness of the child and the peace 
of the home, let us use such methods in the formation of 
the fundamental habits of living as will help the child to- 
wards the full development of his powers. In the satisfaction 
he gains through a sense of achievement we have a better 
motive to work on for their establishment than fear of 
punishment. And if emphasis is placed upon the child’s 
development rather than upon adult convenience, children 
and parents will reap the reward; for a better and happier 
relationship will be built up between them. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SEX EDUCATION FOR THE CHILD 


At one time the idea of sex education would have been 

regarded with horror. Anything to do with sex was “not 

quite пісе,” even if it were not thought to be something 

much worse, There are still too many adults with the same 

unfortunate attitude, developed in all probability through 

the conditions of their own upbringing. What is meant by 

sex education? It implies fundamentally two things: 

(i) A knowledge of the anatomical and physiological 
facts of sex. 

(i) The development of a sane and healthy attitude 
towards sex and its related problems. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE TO SEX? 


In order to create in children the right attitude towards 
sex, parents must themselves be healthy-minded in relation 
to it. No matter what they may tell the children, if they 
themselves feel there is*something nasty or shameful about 
it the children will realise it. How is such an attitude on the 
parents’ part to be overcome? 

Firstly, they should try to recall what it was in their own 
childhood, in their first introduction to the subject, that 
aroused their feeling of repugnance or shame. Were they 
left to find out for themselves the meaning of sex? Did this 
knowledge come to them in some undesirable way? Did 
their parents refuse to discuss the matter with them? Or 
did they imply by their avoidance of the subject that it 
should be ignored? Did such an attitude on the part of 
their parents make for happiness? Do they want something 
better for their children or not? Though childhood experi- 
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ences may colour the adult attitude to sex throughout life, 
much can be done to change it, provided parents honestly 
desire to do so for the sake of their children. 

What does sex mean? Most people think of it as related 
only to the physiological and anatomical differences of male 
and female, and to the physical creative act. Yet it should 
mean much more. ст 

Out of sex has grown the love of man and woman, and 
the development of family life. Whatever the defects of 
many homes, we know that the family which is based on 
mutual love and respect and upon common interests is the 
best environment for the growing child. Directly or in- 
directly sexual love and passion have been responsible for 
the loveliest and most permanent things of life. They have 
inspired poetry, music, dancing, pictorial and plastic art. 
They have prompted great deeds. It is probable that sex 
does more than inspire these different forms of self-expres- 
sion. It may, in great measure, be responsible for them, 
because those who create usually have a store of sex energy 
to direct into these intellectualised channels; their creative 
power has to find expression in other than purely physical 
ways. The great saints were not sexless—their saintship 
was brought through the sublimation or redirection of their 
strong sexual needs, as we see in the lives of Saint Augustine, 
Francis of Assisi, and others. But where other men, perhaps, 
expressed their power in some form of plastic art or litera- 
ture, they expressed theirs in a spirituality and mysticism 
that have given help and inspiration to men in other ways. 

That sex has its seamy side is obvious. That there is vice 
and sordidness and much unhappiness connected with it, 
we know. On the other hand, much of this is due to ignor- 
ance, to lack of training, to a distorted view of its meaning 
and an unfortunate way of regarding it as something 
entirely separate from the rest of life. 

An interesting aspect of the parental attitude is that 
people who refuse to discuss sex with their children are 
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often quite accustomed to talking about it in a mofbid and 
unhealthy way with adults, and will tell undesirable stories . 
that have not even wit to excuse them. And yet these same 
people have had children, have had sexual experiences, and 
do not think they have done anything of which to be 
ashamed. They have, hewever, an unconscious sense of 

-guilt (the product of their upbringing) and sex is to them 
really a thing of shame. 


WHEN SHOULD SEX TRAINING BEGIN? 


It really begins during the first year of life, “when 
the child first starts to differentiate between the different 
parts of his body, and to take an interest in simple bodily 
functions. Right then he begins to learn an attitude 
toward the genitals: either they are parts of the body like 
«ny others, as fingers and toes, having their own names or 
uses—or they are something peculiar, they must not be 
touched or looked at, must be kept covered, perhaps they 
have no proper names, or their names and those of their 
functions are secrets, a special tone of voice is used in men- 
tioning them, апа зо оп. Since genitals and excretory organs 
are so closely associated anatomically, whatever attitude is 
developed towards one will carry over to the other in the 
child's mind, as in fact it frequently does with adults. 

“This is the reason why it is important to avoid any of 
the little things which together build up an attitude of 
shame in regard to nakedness, genitals, or excretions. The 
baby should be allowed to show his perfectly natural interest 
in his body even though it may seem excessive to his mother. 
(Left alone the interest usually dies out.) If she feels a 
habit of handling his genitals is being formed, she can make 
a point of occupying his hands with a toy—for fingers аге, 
after all, the most interesting tool the baby has. 

"It is as well at this time, to see that correct words are 
used in referring to parts of the body and their functions. 
You will spare your child future embarrassment by doing 
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this. Mothers often believe that they teach children ‘baby 
,names' for these things because they are so much easier to 
'say, but actually it is to cover mother's own reaction to 
plain language. Nobody feels the need to substitute a 
monosyllable for breakfast; we say ‘breakfast’ and let the 
baby lips make whatever simplification is necessary. The 


child thus has the correct word in mind all the time, an4- 


does not need to learn a new one when he can speak more 
plainly. 

“Gradually, through the pre-school years, the child should 
learn to understand and use some such vocabulary as the 
following in regard to parts of the body and their functions: 
empty bladder or urinate; empty bowels or bowel move- 
ment; penis, navel, buttock, abdomen, mating, preg»2nt, 
birth." (R. W. Bacmeister.) 


CHILDREN'S QUESTIONS 


Much of the vocabulary suggested will obviously not be 
needed until the child begins to wonder about the new 
kittens or the advent of a new baby. What should he be 
told? He should be told the truth as simply as possible. 
“Where did the baby kittens come from?” “They grew inside 
the mother kitty.” The reply should be just the same when the 
child asks “Where did the baby comé from ?”’ We must realise 
that whatever embarrassment may be felt by adults when 
children ask such questions, the child himself feels none. 
The question means no more to him than “Where does the 
wind come from ?"', and is the result of the normal curiosity 
of a normal child in relation to the origins of all the things 
about him. All he will probably want to know during the 
pre-school period is the general fact of the baby's growth 
inside the mother, and it will mean no more and no less 
than that the sun dries up the rain, or that oak trees grow 
from acorns. 

We should, therefore, respond to the child's questions in 
as casual and matter-of-fact a way as possible : by so doing 
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we help him to feel that the information he desiresvis quite 
commonplace—as it is. When the question meets with em- , 
barrassment the child's suspicion and undue interest are 
aroused, and, according to his particular temperament, he 
either becomes unhealthily curious, or fearful of what the 
answer may be, and pushes the whole subject back into his 
nconscious mind. This type of forgetting is quite different 


- from that of the child who no longer thinks of the matter 


because his curiosity has been satisfied. 

Some children are still told the old fables of the stork, 
flowers, cabbages, the doctor's bag—with what result? 
That when they find out they have been told a lie they know 
that they can never speak to their parents about the matter, 
however troubled they may be. 


Way CHILDREN SHOULD BE TAUGHT THE TRUTH 


" Children should be told the truth by their parents for 


many reasons, of which the principal are as follows: 

(т) It is not a question of whether the child should be 
told something or nothing. He must learn the truth some 
time, and it may then come in such a form that it has a bad 
influence on the child for years, possibly forever. Many 
marriages are ruined through this very cause. In all schools, 
at some time, there aré sure to be children who, having 


learnt about sex and birth in some unwholesome way, enjoy 


passing on the forbidden knowledge to other children. For 
example, a girl had been told the flower-fable and believed 
it, until one day when she was about eleven an older girl 
at school asked her where babies came from. She answered 
as she had been taught, to be met with a burst of laughter, 
and what purported to be the truth. The emotional shock 
was so great that for months she cried herself to sleep, and 
hoped she would not have to grow up and have a child. 
Some months after, when the obvious effects of the shock 
had apparently died away, she became obsessed with 
curiosity and accumulated from older girls and the maids 
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a store of most undesirable information. The effect of this 
„ experience was not overcome for many years, and it was only 
through consciously working to change it that in later life 
a perfectly healthy attitude to the whole subject was 
developed. 

(2) By giving the child correct knowledge he is safe- 
guarded from much that is unnecessary and undesirable. . 
When a child is asked by another, “Where do babies come 
from?” and can reply, Mother told me a long time ago,” 
he is usually left alone, since there is no ignorance to be 
enlightened and the subject is not forbidden. 

(3) Unless the first questions are answered correctly, the 
child must lose faith in his parents. First, because he has 
been told a lie, and made to look foolish ; secondly, because 
he feels that here is something that must be hidden. This 
does more to create a barrier between parent and child than 
any other individual circumstance in the parent-child 
relationship. 

(4) Children need the help of older and wiser people in 
relation to all kinds of problems, but particularly in relation 
to sex, and if they have not been helped to feel that they 
may discuss anything with their parents when they are 
little, they are left rudderless and without help in adoles- 
cence, 

Many times I have had to explain the whole matter of, 
sex to girls of eighteen years and older whose minds were in 
great confusion, and who sometimes were facing big personal 
problems which they could not discuss with their mothers. 
Some of the problems would never have arisen had there 
been a real intimacy between parent and child. In each 
case the girl told me she could never mention anything to 
her mother, who seemed uncomfortable even when the 
subject of birth was mentioned. How foolish and pitiful it is 
that a perfectly normal and natural function should be so 
degraded and misunderstood! 
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WHAT SHOULD THE CHILD BE TOLD? 9 

When the child asks a question he should be given the 
information he seeks and no more; and that as simply as 
possible. He may refer to the same point several times— 
children often forget what they are told—but at each 
repetition he may want some other detail added. 
- Brevity and simplicity are also essential because they 
ensure that the child will not be confused with detail, and 
also because he is liable to become unhealthily stimulated 
if told more than he wants to know. 


WHEN SHOULD THE CHILD BE TOLD? 

The age at which these questions are asked varies accord- 
ing to the child—it may be at any time between three and 
seven years ої age. But whenever they occur they should be 
„answered immediately. Sometimes the child asks at some 
awkward moment, in which case he should be told that you 
will answer him later; but this must be done in such a tone 
that the child knows you mean it, and that it is not a 
prevarication. 

You can never be sure when the opportunity will come, 
so it is well to be prepared for the emergency’ when it arises 
by giving it preliminary thought. Let me tell you the 
experience of one small boy. 

. When he was about five years old he was having lunch 

when his mother mentioned something his father had done 
before he, John, was born. “What do you mean by born?” 
heasked. ‘Before you came out into the world,” she replied. 
"Where was I?" was his next question. “Mummy was 
carrying you about inside her body," she answered. “How 
did I get there?" was the next question. “You weren't as 
big as you are now, nor as big as Aunt Lena's new baby. 
When you first began to grow you were a tiny seed, so tiny 
you couldn't be seen. And then you began to grow bigger 
and bigger until you were a little baby big enough to be 
born." 
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“Oh, Go kitties grow from seeds inside their mummies?” 
"Ves," she answered. “And puppies? And baby ele- 
phants?" And he went through the names of all the 
animals he could think of, and then dropped the subject, 
and never referred to it again. 

Some four years later they were driving in a car when 
he asked about one of his mother’s friends, and was told, | 
she had gone to hospital “What for?" he asked. “То 
have a new baby," his mother replied. “По you have to 
go to hospital for that?" “Үев, or have a doctor and nurse 
athome.” “But why must there bea doctor?" ''You know 
how the baby grows inside its mother's body. Well, it takes 
nine months to grow—and that's a long time—and all the 
while the mother is eating for the baby, and building up 
the baby's strong little body, so you can imagine that it 
would be a bit of a shock to her when the baby is born. So 
the doctor has to look after her, and the nurse has to look 
after the baby, who is very small and delicate and needs 
alot of care." ''Does it hurt the mother when the baby is 
born?" “Not always—but sometimes very much indeed.” 
“Did it hurt you?" “Yes. But I didn't mind because I 
wanted you so much. I would like you always to remember 
that, because mothers are hurt when babies are born, and 
because they carry them about all'that long time before, 
you must always be kind and thoughtful if you know a , 
woman is going to have a baby. You will never have to do 
such a hard thing, as you will be a man." 

That finished the episode that day. 

The next time the matter came up he wanted to know 
how the baby came out. It was explained in this way: “It 
comes out of an opening in the mother's body." “Where 
is the opening?" he wanted to know. “Тл the safest place 
possible, between the mother's thighs. You see, nature is 
very careful that the baby will not be hurt." "But the 
hole isn't large enough for a baby to get through," he 
commented. “Хо, not usually; but when the baby is ready 
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to be born, the opening stretches, and the doctor ‘helps the 
baby to come out. When the little thing is born, nature makes 
the opening smaller again until it becomes its usual size.” 

Some months afterwards he asked the intelligent question, 

"When do you count a baby's first birthday? Do you 
count the nine months before it's born? Or just from when 
it is born?” He was told that all the different young things 
were carried in their mother’s bodies for different periods, 
and that even some children were born before the nine 
months. So the first birthday dated from birth. 

The next question arose some months later as they were 
driving through some drought-stricken sheep country, 
where some rams and ewes were grazing. "Why don’t they 
kill all the rams for food, and just keep the ewes for lambs?” 
“Tf there were no rams there would be no lambs,” his mother 

,Said. “Why?” he asked. “Because baby things must have 
а father as well as a mother." “But what does the ram do?" 
"Because he is the male, he has the seed which must be 
given to the ewe before a lamb can begin to grow." “How 
does he give the seed to the ewe?” “You have noticed the 
teat or penis hanging on male dogs and other animals? 
That holds the seed, and the ram places it in the ewe's body, 
and then the baby begins to grow." He asked no further 
question. Some time after he was given How a Baby is Born, 

„Ьу de Schweinitz, a book suitable for a child of ten or 
over to read, especially if he or she has already been told 
some of the facts. Some time later the opportunity arrived 
for emphasising the need for the proper care of his own penis. 

Another of the questions he asked was, “Can a woman 
have a baby if she isn't married?" Не was told she could, 
but that it is not thought to be the right thing, because a 
baby needs a father as well as a mother if it is to have a 
proper home, and that people had no right to bring a baby 
into the world if they couldn't give it a good home. He was 
quite satisfied with this answer. 

As a rule, each time a child asks a question, the interest 
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seems to fasten on one point. And when that point is met 
calmly and naturally, the interest temporarily dies. Once 
you have made up your mind that this situation has to be 
met, you will be surprised how easy it is, simply because the 
child is so natural and unembarrassed. 

But what if no questions are asked? Parents often accept 
this as a sign that the child is not interested in the subject, 
and they think it wrong therefore to bring it to his notice. 
On the other hand, if a normal child of seven or more has 
not asked questions I would feel suspicious. In all proba- 
bility he has asked someone else, and has had a rebuff so 
that he is frightened to ask again. Or he may have been 
told something that has satisfied his curiosity, or has been 
warned not to let his mother know of the information he 
has gained, 

One of my friends who had a school of her own had an 
amusing experience along these lines. 

One afternoon, as her group of six- to seven-year-olds 
were doing handwork, one little girl informed them that her 
aunt had a new baby. “Where did she get it?” asked 
another small girl. And she repeated the question to my 
friend: "I think you had better ask mother when you go 
home," she replied, "she will tell you." When school was 
over she rang up the mother to warn her of the impending 
question. The mother was most indignant at the idea of 
telling the little girl, because her brother, aged eleven, “һай 
never asked any questions," and had a wholesome ignorance 
of the subject. My friend said she thought it was a mistake 
not to tell the children, but could do no more. Later the 
mother told her what happened. At dinner that night the 
small girl asked her question, and her mother told her one 
of the usual silly stories. After dinner the young brother 
came to his mother and said, “Т say, mother, don't you think 
you ought to tell Jean the truth instead of those silly yarns? 

If the child asks no questions, it is wise to introduce the 
subject so that he knows the truth, and has a healthy 
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attitude towards it. New babies among relations оғ friends 
can become the occasion for giving the information, or the - 
keeping of pets will teach the law of mating and reproduction 
in a natural manner. 

Іп the dialogues and explanations given as examples 
of how the elementary facts of sex may be told to young 
children, I have, because of limited space, omitted certain 
things that should be said if the child is to develop 
the feeling that sex in human beings may be something 
more than a physical urge. After all, man has evolved 
out of a purely animal stage, and sex should mean more 
to him than mere animal mating. There is a distinct 
danger that in the present demand for giving sex knowledge 
to children, the impression may be created in them that 
we are animals, no more. It is necessary, therefore, that 
When the child is told about birth or sex functions, he should 
be given also some ideals of personal conduct, of human love, 
and of parental responsibility. This can be done easily and 
simply, especially if the child is being brought up in a happy 
home, by parents who are happily married. 


CHANGING A WRONG ATTITUDE 


In the foregoing I havé been suggesting what may be done 
{о give the child a healthy attitude to sex from the beginning. 
But the harm may have been done, and children are already 
self-conscious, showing this in embarrassment, giggling, and 
whispering in a nasty way. What is to be done? 

First, talk naturally of any subject that may be arousing 
this attitude. It may be that an incorrect attitude towards 
the functions of elimination was first developed. So it 
would be:well to give the child the correct names for the 
organs of the body, and show that there is nothing to be 
secretive about. On one occasion I heard a boy telling a 
silly lavatory story with giggling enjoyment. I made no 
comment at the time, but later, when I was talking to him 
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and his father, I said, “What was the story you were telling 

„Keith? I heard it had something to do with lavatories. 
What was it?" He looked a bit startled at first, but when 
I mentioned the word “lavatory” so casually he told the 
story. My only comment was, “I think that’s rather a 
stupid story, don't you? Who ‘old it to you?" Не told 
me, and I said, “Oh, I suppose John is one of those bays 
who are silly about those things, because no one has ex- 
plained how important they are.” ; 

If the wrong attitude has developed, we must try to bring 
the forbidden subjects, whatever they be, into the open in 
such a way that surreptitiousness and secret salaciousness 
become stupid and unnecessary. It must, however, all 
appear casual to the child, because part of the attraction 
is that he believes adults would be very upset to hear him 
talking of such things. He must be led to feel that his 
attitude of secrecy is pointless. If the adult argues with or 
reproves the child it makes the subject more attractive. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES IN THE SEXES 


Another question that worries adults is the natural one, 
“What’s the difference between a boy and a girl?” Such 
a question can only be asked by an only child, or by a child 
brought up in an unhealthily prudish home. In homes 
where there are children of both sexes who have their baths 
together, and see one another naked as a part of the daily 
routine, such a question becomes unnecessary. When they 
are very small, they may ask why there is the difference, and 
they are usually satisfied for some years by the reply that 
boys and daddies are always made one way, and girls and 
mummies another. 

It is amazing to know that there are still homes in which 
little girls are sent out of the room when the mother is going 
to bath or change the napkins of a baby brother. That 
people can be so short-sighted is extraordinary! They are 
asking for trouble. In all probability the small girl will 
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later get into disgrace for surreptitiously trying to ‘take off 
the little boy’s napkins or pants. By creating a mystery, 
of a perfectly normal thing, curiosity is raised to a great 
height, whereas if no mystery is made, it is accepted like any 
other everyday occurrence. 

Parents sometimes аге disturbed when they hear of 
children taking off one another’s pants, fearing that it 
implies something ugly and degenerate. Sometimes a wave 
of this sort of thing passes through a school. In the cases 
I һауе known, the game—as it is to the children—has 
usually been started by an only child, or the child of a family 
in which the children are all of the one sex; in one case by 
a child who had come from the type of prudish home 
mentioned before. It is nothing to worry about, because it 
usually occurs only with children of pre-school age; that is, 

_under six years old. If such a thing happens, we should 
not be angry with the child, because, though he has a sense 
of guilt when playing this game, he does not understand 
the reason for it. The child is merely expressing a normal 
curiosity about one of the most common phenomena of life, 
and this curiosity must be satisfied. If possible, he should 
be taken to a friend’s home, where there is 4 child of the 
opposite sex, or a child should be invited to stay with him, 
and they should have tieir baths together, and run about 
„at bedtime for a little while without their clothes. It should 
be done in such a matter-of-fact way that the child has no 
idea that it is being done with a purpose. 

Numbers of modern parents, understanding the possi- 
bility of this problem arising, allow the children to come 
into the bathroom when they are having their baths. When 
the children grow older, especially towards puberty, some 
reticence, usually develops, which causes them to exercise 
a certain modesty in relation to the other sex, and to want 
to have their baths alone. This is probably brought about 
unconsciously by the tact and common sense of the parents. 
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b 
THE ONSET OF ADOLESCENCE 


' Another problem for some parents is the preparation of 
the child for the physical changes that begin to take place 
at puberty. Parents should be on the watch for signs of 
these changes, and then each child should be told what the 
change means. This preparation is particularly necessary 
for the girl, who is often frightened if she has no idea of the 
impending change. The mother should definitely avoid 
making the child feel that it is a nuisance, a hardship, a 
thing of shame, or anything to be dreaded. 

In the same way, boys should be prepared for the appear- 
ance of the nocturnal seminal emissions, and for the fact 
that they are liable to have strange and disturbing dreams 
at the same time. Many a sensitive boy has believed he 
has some disease, or that he is experiencing something 
shameful, and has not known where to go for help. 

A few years ago one of my friends told me she was very 
troubled about one of her sons, a lad of fourteen or fifteen. 
From what she told me of his symptoms, it seemed to me 
that there was fear,or a sense of guilt worrying him, and I 
thought that it was possible that the seminal emissions had 
begun without his understanding their meaning. She found 
when making his bed that this was'the case, and asked him 
to go for a walk with her that evening when he came from, 
school. After some preliminary remarks suggesting that he 
was in trouble, which he denied, she said: “I am wondering 
if you are worrying about anything that occurs to you at 
night." His sudden start told her that she was on the right 
track, so she continued: “At about your age, boys begin to 
have strange dreams, and to eject a white fluid at night, and 
I think perhaps that is what is happening to you." He 
admitted it, and then they had a long talk, She suggested 
he should take up some sport as a constructive effort towards 
building a healthy manhood. At the end of some weeks 
you would not have known him for the same boy. All the 
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depression, the desire to get away by himself, Шз short 
temper, disappeared, and there was a marked physica] 
improvement as well. 

At the same period girls should be told that not only will 
they experience the physical changes, but that they may 
have erotic dreams. Only recently one of my friends told 
me that her daughter of twenty-three was relieved of a 
terrible sense of guilt on learning from her mother that the 
dreams that she confessed to having were perfectly normal. 
For years she had the secret feeling that if people knew 
what a perverted mind she had they would not want to know 
her, and for that same reason she had no right to be teaching 
children (her profession). Boys and girls should be told 
about one another, so that the boy especially may have con- 
sideration for the girl. Boys should also be told of the 

,girls' menstrual periods, and their origin, so that they may 

learn consideration and respect for the function instead of 
regarding it as a matter for jests. This frankness makes a 
healthier and more normal relation possible between the 
sexes, with no false shame or secrecy. All normal conditions 
of life should be met normally. 


MASTURBATION 


Playing with the genital organs, and later, masturbation, 
are problems that cause a good deal of unnecessary concern. 
The habit frequently starts in infancy as the result of the 
accidental touching of a part of the body which is particu- 
larly sensitive, and which when touched gives the child a 
distinctly pleasurable sensation. If the mother notices the 
baby beginning to form the habit, she should see that it 
has a toy or something to hold in his hand. On no account 
should tke child be smacked or forcibly restrained, because 
he then becomes conscious of what he is doing, and a certain 
amount of assertiveness is aroused which makes him deter- 
mined to continue. 

Sometimes the habit originates from physical causes, such 
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as bladaer trouble or carelessness in washing the child, so 
that local irritation is set up. A frequent cause is allowing 
the child to remain in soiled napkins. In other cases it may 
be due to constipation or worms, which, by arousing a 
feeling of discomfort in the rectal area, causes the child to 
touch the genitals. 4 

In the case of boys a tight foreskin, or an overlong опе 
may produce the same result. In these cases a doctor shoul 
be consulted as to the advisability of circumcision. Tight 
clothing in the case of older children is often responsible, 
so that, even for the sake of economy, children should never 
be allowed to wear pants that are in any degree tight 
between the legs. When bathing children great care should 
be taken in handling and drying these parts of the body. 
They should be touched firmly so that no tickling sensation 
is set up, but not so firmly that the child will be hurt. 

Lach of occupation may also be responsible for the habit. 
A child who is sent to bed as punishment, with nothing to 
do, or who is locked up in a room, or who lies awake in bed 
for a long time, is liable to discover the satisfaction he may 
gain through masturbating. If the child is not provided 
with occupation for his hands, masturbation is a natural 
result. 

The older child may indulge in the habit in less obvious 
ways, by pressing the thighs together so that he gets а, 
certain amount of excitement. Children of all ages fre- 
quently indulge in it as a means of getting off to sleep. 

Sometimes there may be psychological causes, possibly 
not for the actual setting up of the habit, but for its con- 
tinuance. Stress and worry due to a feeling of insecurity 
brought about by family disharmony, or by any of the 
causes mentioned in previous chapters, often cause 
masturbation. 

In the treatment of this habit it is necessary, first of all, 
to remove the cause, if possible. Even if there be no immedi- 
ate improvement, there is nothing to worry about, because, 
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unless the habit is indulged in to excess, it has no permanent 
ill-effect. Its worst feature is that such a habit, if оо; 
constant, tends to keep the child babyish, and prevents his 
making satisfactory contacts with other children, as he gets 
so much pleasure out of himself. It may lead to an inability 
to concentrate, and to a'feeling of guilt that may later 
dezelop neurotic symptoms. 

Tn trying to help the child to overcome the habit, indirect 
methods should always be used, since smacking, or calling 
him “naughty” or “dirty,” tends to focus his attention upon 
the habit. In the same way, tying the child’s hands, or 
any recourse to fear, is most undesirable. The other day a 
mother told me she had threatened her small son of six that 
if he continued to touch himself the doctor would cut off 
his penis. This fear of mutilation may lead in later life to 
2 neurotic condition that may affect the whole sex life. 

With the older child and the adolescent it is a rather 
different problem, since treatment must be partly direct. 
But unless the boy or girl desires to break the habit, practi- 
cally nothing can be done. A strange thing is that if the older 
child is helped to feel that the habit is not wicked, that many 
people have indulged in it and have overcome it, it prevents 
his feeling disgraced and, disheartened, and a cure comes 
more quickly. Some children have been told that it may 
Ісай to madness, which is absolutely untrue. The habit may 
accompany a strong emotional instability and so be mani- 
fested in cases of madness, but it is not in itself a cause. 

With a child of six and over, as well as removing the cause, 
it may be necessary to talk the matter over reasonably, but 
not to make it a moral offence. Make it a problem that is 
related to physical health. A child will understand if you 
explain that, if he were constantly poking at, or playing 
with, his ears and nose, they would become sore and un- 
healthy, and in the same way the penis or vagina is made 
irritable and sore. Patience and encouragement of the child 
to continue his efforts have effect when punishment and 
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scolding are useless. Sometimes the latter method stops the 
» habit : but as the desire to do it has not been affected, there 
are often undesirable emotional results. 


SEX AS A PART OF LIFE 


It is most important’to realise that the child's sex training 
is not independent of the rest of his life. His attitude, to 
sex, his ability to exercise self-control later, are determined 
in large measure by factors operating in the whole of his 
development. 

(a) Family Relationships —If a child is brought up in 
a home where the father treats the mother as a kind of slave 
who must do his bidding, if the sisters are taught to wait 
on the boys (as is much too often the case), the boys grow 
up with the idea that women exist simply for the conveni- 
ence and pleasure of men, an attitude which is certainly 
not going to help them in their later sex life. The influence 
on the girls is that they are liable to develop the idea that 
they must make use of their sex to get their way. In others 
it arouses a bitter resentment against men, which may show 
in heartless flirtation or in the form of the “masculine pro- 
test,” i.e., the girl apes the man, who stands to her as the 
ideal of sex life. In every home there should be equality 
of both sexes, the girls doing things for the boys, who are 
expected to reciprocate, while all have their common duties. 

If the parents show a decided preference for one sex, and 
deplore the fact that they have girls when they like boys, 
or vice versa, the effect again will be bad, arousing the 
child’s resentment which may show in a subconscious effort 
to become as much like the other sex as possible. This 
frequently has the effect of making a normal sex life and 
marriage impossible in later years. Y 

(b) General Guidance.—Again, sexual control is impossible 
if children are not helped towards self-control in other ways: 
How is a child who is pampered and spoilt, who is indulged 
in every whim, to become self-controlled when he experiences 
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one of the strongest—if not the strongest —impülse of 
human life? And yet we often find parents bewailing the « 
failures their children are making of their lives when they " 
have done nothing during the children's earlier years to 
build up a reserve of self-control. Children must learn to 
consider others, to contro! their impulses for the sake of 
others, an attitude that will not only help them in their 
sexuallife, but in the whole of the later marriage relationship. 

(c) Recreational Interests.—The development of the child's 
own inner resources, the encouragement of wide interests, 
of hobbies and leisure occupations are other important 
factors in helping him to avoid too great and too early 
preoccupation with sex. When recreational centres have 
been opened in various parts of great towns and cities, sex 
crimes and juvenile difficulties relating to sex tend to 
diminish rapidly. If the child's energy and creative power 
are directed into vigorous, interesting, and worthwhile 
channels there is less to be discharged into the purely 
physical ones. This is true of the children of every social 
stratum. 

There is no doubt that this is an intensely sex-conscious 
age, and it is unfortunate that premature sex-Consciousness 
is so often stimulated. One of the primary causes of this is 
undoubtedly the films. "Children are permitted to go to 
any film on Saturday afternoons, the parents taking 
no care to find out if the film is suitable. It may be a 
thoroughly good film for an adult, but most undesirable for 
children. Week after week the youngsters go to pictures 
of sophisticated adult life, the plots centre round sex 
relationships; in many they see sex appeal exploited; they 
witness all kinds of episodes (harmless enough for adults) 
which emphasise sex; they see prolonged embraces, with 
the result that their sex-consciousness is being played upon 
week after week, month after month, from the time they 
are small children; and at puberty they begin to make a 
definite physical response which they do not understand, 
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but which is predisposing them towards early sex indulgence. 

Children should not go to any films but those suitable 
" for children. In the days before pictures they were much 
happier playing outside in their yards, in the parks, etc., 
and it is in the power of many parents to return to these 
conditions, limiting the childrun to one suitable film a 
month. Flat-life makes a complication, since there is offen 
no playing space for the children, but in Australia parents 
have it in their power to demand suitable programmes for 
their children on Saturday afternoons. Russia, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland are far ahead of us in this 
respect, and provide the right pictures (some having chil- 
dren’s picture theatres), because they realise hot only how 
much good suitable pictures can do, but also how much 
harm is done by unsuitable ones. 

(d) Social Relations.—Another common cause of pre- 
mature sex-consciousness is stupid teasing about ‘‘boy- 
friends," ''sweethearts," “girl-friends,” even with small 
children. There is not nearly so much of this kind of thing 
as there used to be, but there is still too much. Children 
should be unconscious of sex until puberty, should meet and 
play together as children, not as boys and girls. There is 
nothing more charming than the friendship that arises 
spontaneously between two children of different sexes, but 
the charm is often lost through the stupid teasing by adults 
and other children, who change the natural childish attrac- 
tion and friendship into something self-conscious, infused 
prematurely with the realisation of the difference of sex. 
It is a pity when this happens, because it often has the 
effect of making the children dislike one another, or of 
playing to the gallery when together. It has the effect with 
some children of making them very shy with those of the 
opposite sex, so that happy, natural contacts become impos- 
sible. Avoid commenting as much as you can upon child 
relationships. If children of the opposite sex kiss one 
another, it should be treated no differently than it would 
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be if two little girls kissed. In every way help the children 
to remain children as long as they normally should. 

The time will come when the opposite sex will call forth 
its natural response—it will be all the better for the child 
if he or she has not been stimulated prematurely. Children 
need friends of their own«sex, but they should also have 
the opportunity of meeting young people of the other sex. 
Unless these contacts are made at all ages, there is a possi- 
bility that difficulties in adjustment will develop at some 
later period of the child's life. 

(e) Physical Care.—Children should also have good 
physical care. They should be given simple, nourishing 
food, and should not be encouraged in self-indulgence in 
eating. Beds should be of horsehair when possible, since 
hard beds are healthier than soft, and less prone to over- 
heat the body. Children should not be encouraged to lie 
in bed in the morning doing nothing; they should either 
occupy themselves in bed, or get up. Games and physical 
activity should be encouraged, since it prevents the child 
dwelling on sex-phantasies. But it is unwise to force this 
too much, since some children find much „greater happiness 
in other forms of creative activities. 

To sum up, sex education in its broad sense covers a very 
wide field. It implies поё only teaching the facts of sex in 
a truthful, natural way as the child indicates its need, but 
also the development of a healthy attitude towards them. 
It recognises that the child’s sex life begins indirectly during 
the first years, and that it cannot be divorced from the rest 
of his life. His upbringing, his relations with his parents, 
brothers and sisters, his development mentally and emotion- 
ally, his recreation, his physical well-being, all play their 
part in determining his attitude. 

But in our efforts to approach the matter without senti- 
mentality or prudery we must not forget that where man 
is concerned, sex is something more than a purely physical 
phenomenon. We must realise that there must be connected 
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with iP a sense of social responsibility, consideration for 
„ others, as well as a sense of personal fastidiousness and self- 
"respect. We must also accept the fact that sex is a normal 
need, of all human beings, and that it must find expression 
either directly or indirectly. In the most balanced life it 
should express itself both ways; in the love of a member 
of the opposite sex as well as in some form of mental or 


physical interest. Help the children to adjust themselves | 


happily to the demands of their everyday life; let them grow 
up in a happy home; let them feel that they may come to 
you for help and advice in all problems, and then you may 
feel that you have done all that is humanly possible to pre- 
pare them for many of the difficulties that life inevitably 
brings. 


————————— 


CHAPTER УШ 


(PLAY 


P = WHAT IS PLAY? 


If you had to answer this question, you would probably 
find it very difficult. We know when we are playing, and 
we know when other people are doing so, but can we decide 
upon the quality common to all types of play, whether it 
be that of babies, older children, or adults? 

Play is primarily a mental attitude towards some activity. 
| It means that the person who plays performs that activity 

of his own free will because he gets pleasure out of it. 
* Suppose you ordered a small girl to play “Mothers” every 

morning from xo a.m. to II a.m., or a small boy to be a 

cowboy each afternoon from 2 p.m. to 3 p.m., would their 

games then seem play to them? Or compare the attitude 
of a man who dislikes games but who has been ordered by 
his doctor to play a round of golf three times a week, with 
that of the golf enthusiast. Once the element of compulsion 
is introduced, the activity, whatever it may be, ceases to be 
play and becomes work, and not work of an ideal nature 
за that, Play can only be the result of the individual's free 
choice, a form of self-expression, and must be without any 
element of compulsion, since that kills the spirit of play. 


Тнк VALUE or CHILD’s PLAY 


The fact that play is a universal characteristic of child- 
hood all over the world, among the most primitive as among 
the most civilised peoples, that it is irrespective of class, 
age or sex, seems to indicate that it expresses some funda- 
mental need. In a way it means childhood. It has been 
said that “а child does not play because he is young, but 
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is young because he plays.” We see the truth of this in 
the case of children who have not had the opportunity to 
"play enough, either through lack of child companionship, 
through illness or poverty, or because they have been given 
responsibility for younger brothers and sisters at an early 
age. Such children are “old for their years,” in other words 
they are children in age, but not in spirit. Such children 
lose something that nothing can ever replace. So, play'is 
essential if children are to keep the joyous spirit of youth. 

Until children are about eight or nine years old their 
control over language is very limited; consequently it is very 
difficult for them to express their ideas and feelings in 
words; play, therefore, is their chief means of expression, 
and according to the ideas or emotions they wish to express, 
so their play will vary. 

In play children gain the most satisfactory all-round 
physical development. In the vigorous movement of out- 
door play children not only exercise every part of the body, 
but the deep breathing called for is good for the lungs and 
chest; the sun and fresh air are good for body and senses, 
and in the variety of movements play demands, they gain 
muscular control and a great number of skills. Indoor play 
also gives children a great deal of manual dexterity as they 
play with blocks or meccano, sew, cut out, paint, draw, etc. 
So much is the value of play recognised to-day as a means 


of gaining physical development, that in the countries ' 


where this is most clearly understood play of all kinds under 
guidance has taken the place of the stereotyped physical 
culture and drill. 

Children gain as much mentally, for in play they are 
learning all the time the qualities and uses of the things 
about them. They learn a great deal also through their 
mistakes. In many of their games they have to go to books 
or to adults to find out certain things necessary to carry 
them out. I know a group of children who became inspired 
with the idea of having a corroboree with the result that 
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they had to find out about the aboriginal customs. They 
got all the information they could from their parents, went 
to the public library for books, visited the museum at weel- 
ends, and ultimately bad two wurleys in the garden, and 
had made some very good attempts at aboriginal weapons, 
utensils, etc. The соттобогее, in which all took part, and 
for which the children made up their own dances and songs, 
was extraordinarily funny to the adults who were invited 
to see it; but to one who looked further it was a splendid 
piece of community play involving imagination, the power 
of selection, initiative, resourcefulness, concentration, the 
ability to keep a purpose in mind over a long period, as well 
as knowledge of a fascinating subject. The number of 
skills involved in the making of the properties was very 
valuable as well. 

'This play was also an excellent example of the oppor- 
tunities given in play for making social adjustments. These 
youngsters, who were boys and girls of six to nine years, 
co-operated splendidly—there was the happiest spirit among 
them; all had their own jobs to do; but in difficulties there 
was always help available. An understanding adult was in 
the background in emergencies, but the interest of the play, 
and the desire to make it a success, triumphed over the 
occasional inevitable disputes and arguments. 

In play, tiny children of two and three learn how to live 
with others on a basis of equality, and thus take naturally 
one of the first steps essential for satisfactory living. As 
they grow older, they continue to gain social development 
in a variety of ways. If they play the games suitable for 
their ages, they learn the necessity for co-operation and 
other social qualities. In nursery schools and kindergarten 
this need is met, but there is, unfortunately, a tendency to 
ignore the value of constructive and dramatic play for the 
older child, and to think of it too exclusively in terms of 
organised games and sport. 

In play, also, the child reveals his abilities, his natural 
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tendencibs, his emotional needs, his fundamental interests, 
as in no other way; hence if we wish to understand children 
we should watch them at their play—but unobtrusively, so 
that they do not know they are under observation. 


Pray INTERESTS 


Earlier in this chapter it was said that if children are to 
be happy they should have the correct toys and equipment. 
To be able to give these we must understand what the child 
requires at each stage of his development. If we watch the 
spontaneous play of children at different ages, we can dis- 
cover what they need, because the play changes in its 
character from year to year. The varying character results 
from the physical, mental, and emotional development of 
the child. According to his physical development so will he 
use either the fine muscles of the hands and fingers or the 
larger muscles of the trunk and limbs. According to his 
mental development will be the ideas expressed in play—for 
example, the child of two years will simply nurse and 
perhaps pretend to feed his doll, while the older child will 
construct a whole dramatic play around it. Thethree-year- 
old builds a house which bears little or no resemblance to a 
house, while the five-year-old can build one of excellent 
proportions and good detail. In the same way the social 
needs show in the baby’s and toddler’s contentment while 
playing alone, while between two and three years of age the 
need for companionship may be expressed in many ways, aS 
was shown in Chapter II. In infancy the play interests of 
most children are practically alike, but as they grow older 
individual differences begin to appear, though the general 
interests still hold good for the majority. With the passage 
of time, and with increased age, and as their indiyiduality 
matures, the particular interests of each child show more 
and more clearly. 

It is interesting to notice that in the beginning there is 
no difference in the play of boys and girls—they are just 
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children melitally and emotionally, without consciousness 
of difference. At about three to four years the sexes begin « 
to diverge and to develop gradually along their own lines, ® 
but this difference is often brought about prematurely by 
adults who insist upon forcing children into a particular 
monld before they are reády. It must never be forgotten 
that no two children ever develop at exactly the same rate. 
If we provide the right environment, each child will make 
the correct response in his own good time. For example, 
some little boys of three or four still love their dolls. If they 
do, it shows that dolls are still necessary for their emotional 
needs, and forcibly to take them away is quite wrong, and 
often has a very bad emotional result. Other toys of the 
right kind should be introduced to attract the child's 
attention. But—and here is the crucial point—is the little 
chap so “‘mothered” that he needs to compensate for being 
"kept à baby, by having a baby of his own ? Or does he get 
so little demonstration of affection that he needs his doll as 
something to love? Play means more than an amusing or 
interesting way of passing the time. 


THE PLAY ов INFANCY œ 


The first play of childhood is free movements of arms 
and legs. It is purely nvuscular and is, of course, without 
thought. You see that it is play by the child's expression 
of delight as he kicks in his bath, splashing the water about. 
He plays with his own fingers and toes, and tries to put his 
toes into his mouth. By these movements he is gaining a 
sense of power and is developing the muscles of his arms 
and legs. Soon he begins to imitate the acts of others, 
e.g., clapping hands, and playing “‘peep-bo!” He gets a 
tremendous amount of joy out of "blowing bubbles" and 
making all sorts of noises with his mouth, cooing, gurgling, 
babbling. Once he discovers he can make a certain sound, 
he repeats it again and again, Then he discovers hammering 
and the fun of dropping things over the side of his cot or 
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play-pàn. When he has found this last game Ше toys should 
,, be attached to a string so that having thrown them down 
®he may learn to draw them up again for himself. 

All such play is enjoyed for the sake of the movement 
itself; it is experimental, and is suggested, as a rule, by the 
presence of the toy. A baby undér a year carries no definite 
image of any particular toy in his mind, so he never expresses 
desire for one that is not present. 

Toys have great value beyond the satisfying of the child's 
momentary need for amusement—they help to free him 
from his dependence upon his mother. Unless he has toys 
his mother is the only permanently interesting object in his 
environment, if it were for no other reason than that she is 
his food supply. This is unhealthy, as it means that the 
child will cling to her wherever she goes; he will refuse to 


stay in a room without her, and will be prevented later 


from making normal contacts with children of his own age. 
. Not much thought is given to infants’ toys, but they 
should meet the baby's play needs. The baby loves any 
objects that make an appeal to his senses, so he should 
be given toys that are interesting and stimulating to his 
eye, ear, sense of touch, and movement. He should have 
bright-coloured dancing toys to hang over his pram, rattles 
of different kinds, so that he gets a variety of sounds. He 
also needs nests of small boxes that fit into one another, and 


toys that allow for putting pegs into holes. Watch ап. 


infant's activities with the things about the house and you will 
gain suggestions for simple toys that can be made at home. 
As the child passes through infancy, intensely interesting 
developments take place. The infant plays for the sake of 
the activity. He loves his play for the satisfaction of the 
movement, and the sense of power it gives him. „Не bangs 
and hammers until the adult marvels at the strength of the 
child’s nerves, but he is getting a thrill from the fact that it 
is he that is making the noise—for he isn’t sensitive to noise 
аз weare, A baby will remove and replace the lid of a tin 
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seventy-nine times, as one child did, and then discard the 
game, having learnt to perform this act easily. Throughout; 
the child's play life at every age, we see this same desire to 
master materials, and to discard them when mastered. 

The infant, once he can sit up alone, needs toys with 
which he can do somethitig. He should have more than 
mezely cuddly toys to play with. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PLAY OF THE PRE-SCHOOL 
4 CHILD 


When the child is somewhere between two and three years 
old other factors become associated with his play. The 
spirit of adventure begins, and the child wants to climb 
heights, to crawl along boards that span spaces, to practise 
jumping off steps, to crawl into dark places. He runs and 
shouts for the fun of it. As almost all his activity involves 
the free use of the larger muscles of the body, the child of 
this age needs space for much outdoor play. 

Parents sometimes express concern at the lack of con- 
centration shown by children of three years of age. This is, 
to a great extent, normal, but may be partly due to their 
having had too much stimulation, or too much interference 
in their infant play. The interest of the average child up 
to three or four years i$ very fleeting. Everything that 
comes into the focus of his attention holds it only until 
something else appears. The world is so new, so strange, 
so full of undiscovered potentialities, that he must investi- 
gate everything for its meaning; its value lies in its possi- 
bilities for use. So there is no need to worry over the small 
child's general lack of concentration. But by the time he 
is three he should be capable of showing interest in one 
form of play, say block-building, for at least twenty minutes. 
And by the time he is four years old, half an hour or more 
should be a frequent length of time given to one form of 
play. But this length of attention-span cannot be shown in 
all his occupations. 
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At first the child has little idea of what he wants to play. 
* He is at the mercy of his senses. Most of his play is the 
result of accident. He sees his car, and thinks he will ride 
it: he sees some blocks, so decides to build. He plays with 
the blocks in a haphazard way,,and some formation sug- 
gests the idea of a garage ога garden. By the time he is 
between three and four, he plays much more intelligently, 

frequently setting out with a definite purpose in his mind. 

Adults usually see no value in the chaotic form of the 
child’s first building or his first drawing; but there is value 
nevertheless. Through this seemingly aimless play he is 
learning to handle his materials, and is gaining the muscular 
skill essential for later activities. Again, he Наз to realise 
that with these materials he can represent objects that he 
knows; he can produce with them not the things themselves, 
but forms that are somewhat like them. But though he 
knows objects when he sees them, he has but a vague mental 
picture of them in his mind. How can he, therefore, build 
or draw them with accuracy? Have you ever taken part 
in a competition where everyone has to draw an animal? 
you have, you will understand what I mean by vague 
imagery. People often say that the extraordinary creatures 
they produce are the result of lack of skill. То some extent 
this is right; but the fundamental reason is that they have 
never observed sufficiently carefully to have a clear menta 
picture of the things they are attempting to draw. Try to 
draw the front of your house without looking at it first, 
and you will have another interesting indication of yout 
lack of clear mental imagery. 

So the child has to build up his mental pictures through 
observation. If he cannot do a thing correctly, do not tel 
him where he is wrong, but let him look at the object 
possible; if not, at a picture. The mere attempt to reproduce 
in concrete material or in dramatic play the life he sees 
about him leads the child to further observation, so that he 
gradually builds up clearer and clearer images. 
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Another'interesting feature of the child's play at this 
age is the evidence it gives of his ever-widening interests. 
At first he reproduces and dramatises the things immedi- 
ately about him—what mother and father do, then the 
people who work in the home, then the tradesmen, the 
policemen, the guards oh the trains, the engine-drivers, etc. 
If he lives near the water, he will dramatise the activities 
associated with it; will build wharves, boats of different 
kinds, load and unload cranes, and so on. 

And in this play the form of dramatisation develops also. 
At first, for example, the little child will merely nurse his 
doll, later will have tea-parties, hospitals, etc., in which if 
playing alone he may take several róles, or if other children 
share the play a little drama is enacted. If the child is 
interested in trains, he will first put one block in front of 
another and push it along the floor and be satisfied. But 
later he will construct one carefully, and later still will have 
tunnels, signals, stations, platforms, and may take hours 
in the construction before he begins to play. 

Play such as this, which continues developing in richness 
of content until the child is in the teens, is invaluable. It 
encourages self-dependence, so that the child has his own 
inner resources, and is not dependent upon others to amuse 
him. It makes tremendous demands on his ingenuity and 
resourcefulness, his reasoning and imagination, and leads 
to the desire for still further knowledge. It develops in him 
a great number of muscular skills. And all these qualities 
are essential not only for a satisfactory childhood, but for 
a satisfactory adult life as well. 


CoMPANIONSHIP OF CONTEMPORARIES 


There are other factors to be considered if the child is to 
achieve his full development. One of these is the com- 
panionship of children his own age. This, of course, is desir- 
able, because in the give-and-take between equals the child 
learns some of his most valuable lessons in social adjust- 
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ment. x he plays with a child who is much older, heis liable 
io be dominated too much, so that he has little chance of 
developing his own thought and initiative. On the other 
hand, if the other child is much younger, he gets into the 
habit of thinking everyone should do as he wishes. Of 
course, this does not always һаррей, sometimes the younger 
dominates the older, and sometimes children of different 
ages play very well together, but it is much better, as a rule, 
for children to play with those of their own mental age. 

The need for this companionship is often shown in the 
case of the small child who constantly runs away from 
home. Such a child is nearly always an only child, or one 
so much younger or older than the other members of the 
family that he is in situation, though not in fact, an only 
child. The strength of his need is manifest in his persistence 
in escaping despite punishment. I know of a child of three 
years who first opened the gate to get out of his own garden. 
This was fastened so that he could not open it. Then he 
tried to climb over it, so wire was stretched across the top. 
He then found a paling in the fence that was loose, and 
managed to get that out and then loosened the next one. 
When that was fixed he was found trying to dig a hole in 
the earth so that he could get under the fence. His parents 
realised then that they were up against a need that must be 
met, so at the cost of a good deal of inconvenience he was 
taken to kindergarten each morning. He was then quite 
content to play alone in the afternoon after a midday meal 
and sleep. 

Sometimes the child may lack proper play material. If 
this is supplied, the child may be satisfied for a time at any 
rate, and cease to wander. А list of play materials suitable 
for different age levels will be found at the end,of this 
chapter, 
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A MINIMUM OF ADULT INTERFERENCE AND HELP 


Children should be left alone in their play as much азе 
possible. Constant adult interference is likely to have one of 
two results, either the child becomes irritated by the con- 
stant obstruction to his thought, and expresses it in such 
behaviour as pettishness, temper, destructiveness ; or he may 
célise thinking out games for himself, and continually say, 
‘Mummy, what can I do? What сап I play next?" If 
children have suitable play materials, they can do a great 
deal alone, but the average child, through lack of experience, 
frequently comes to the end of his ideas, and needs a little 
help. We need to realise this, and should not be impatient, 
telling them to “run away and stop bothering” when they 
ask us for some assistance. The adults should give the 
children some ideas to work upon, could perhaps help them 
to begin the play, and then leave them to carry things out in 
their own way. For example, ona wet day, when the children 
have to remain indoors, suggest playing shop, or having 
a concert, or a picture show, etc. Discuss with them how 
it can be done, what materials they may use, and then leave 
them, joining, however, in the play if they wish it. 

There is, however, a definite technique in joining in 
children’s play. Adults should be careful not to dominate, 
not to say what should be done; they should adopt the rôle 
of followers, not leaders, so that the children never cease 
to feel that it is their game, in which the adult is merely 
assisting. Suggestions should always be given as suggestions, 
not as directions. Children love playing with adults who 
can forget their adulthood, and who do not constantly 
remind the children of their mental immaturity and lack of 
experience. 


GENERAL PLAY REQUIREMENTS 


So that children may gain the greatest amount of good 
from their play there are certain fundamental requirements, 
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without which, play must be to some extent unsatisfactory. 
. These requirements are: 
a) Playing Space 

A garden, of course, is the ideal for outdoor play, with 
some space free from flower beds and with paths for riding 
“Dinkies,” etc. It is good to have a large tree for shade 
when necessary, also a corner protected from the wind. ? 

For indoor play the child should have some space of his 
own (a room, a shed, or the end of a verandah), where he 
may keep his toys, play freely without getting in the way of 
adults, make a reasonable amount of noise, and not have to 
be constantly tidying up. It has the added, advantage, 
that, being his own room, his own “play space," he can be 
helped to develop a sense of responsibility for it from the 
beginning. He can be encouraged to make things for it, 
and to keep it reasonably (not perfectly) tidy, but with 
some occasional “spring cleanings.” It also makes it easier 
for the child to learn that he cannot play all over the house 
without regard for other people’s comfort and convenience. 
For example, he cannot, as a rule, bring his toys into the 
sitting-room unless ће is invited to do so, because that room 
is the place in which his mother and father want peace for 
work or relaxation. He has his play-room in which to play 
as he wants, provided a few simple rules are observed, and 
adult standards and interference are reduced to a minimums 
In this way the child has freedom for his own activities, 
while he is learning at the same time to respect the rights 
of others. 


(2) Play Equipment 

Indoor Chairs and tables of suitable size for children 
when drawing, modelling, etc. Toy cupboards, shelves for 
their books so that the latter are not thrown in with their 
toys. 
Out-of-door.—A shed or large packing-case for the storing 
of large outdoor play material or toys. 
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(3) Suitable Toys and Play Materials ; 

It is difficult in the course of one short chapter to give 
an adequate idea of the value of child's play and its greát 
variety. Unfortunately, very few adults understand the 
fundamental play needs of children, especially those of the 
younger child. Thousands of pounds are literally thrown 
away each year on toys that fascinate the adult but often 
have little, if any, interest for the child for whom they are 
bought. How often at Christmas time one sees father and 
uncle enjoying themselves with some mechanical toy in 
which the owner shows no interest and will happily smash 
later, while he plays with some ancient toy that satisfies the 
real needs‘ of his stage of development. 

The following list of types of play materials suitable for 
children of pre-school years has kindly been given to me by 
Miss Marjorie Ford, Lecturer in Kindergarten Methods at 
the Sydney Kindergarten Training College. Some of the 
things mentioned may be bought at any toyshop or large 
store, some can be made by the parents themselves, while 
others, which may seem meaningless names to the uniniti- 
ated, can be found at shops that specialise in pre-school toys. 


Types or PLAY MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN FROM Two 
“то Six YEARS 
This list is merely suggestive, and from it parents may 
make selections. It is important that a child should have 
some playthings of each type suggested in order to provide 
for his all-round development. 


Equipment for Outdoor Play 

Materials listed in this section are not necessarily limited 
to outdoor play, but are used primarily to encourage physical 
development and large muscle activity. 

Shed or large packing-case with lid for storage of out- 
door equipment. 

Boards of varying widths and lengths for climbing, 
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walking, balancing, sliding, or jouncing. Cleats’ should be 
fastened to each end of board to hold it in place on climbing 
structure, boxes, etc, Suggested measurements of boards: 

From 8 ft. to 12 ft. in length. 

From 6 in. to 15 in. in width. 

From r in. in thickness. А 

Boards need to be free of splinters and kept in good 
condition. Linseed oil preserves wood. Screws and bolts 
should be used in all outdoor apparatus. 

At first a rigid board about 12 in. wide is used, placed 
on the ground or raised only a few inches. Boards can 
gradually be lifted off the ground with two ends resting as 
high as xj ft. to 3 ft. on top of trestles or boxes. ° 

Children like walking across raised boards that are level, 
and running up and down boards raised at one end. 

[A flexible board about 8 ft. or 10 ft. long X 12-15 in. 
wide, т in. thick, makes a good jouncing board.] 

A board 6 ft. to 8 ft. long x 1j ft. or 2 ft. wide x 2 in. 
thick makes a good sliding board. Edges should be half 
rounded, sandpapered and waxed. One end is supported 
on box or steps; pad at bottom to save jarring. 


Climbing Equipment.—There is need for careful super- 
vision until children are used to climbing apparatus. 

Trestles or saw-horses make good climbing equipment 
and may be used in conjunction with planks. Four trestles 
make a useful set in the following dimensions: 

1—8 in. high, 36 in. wide, 8 in. spread at base, one step 
each side. 

I—18 in. high x 36 in. wide, 12 in. spread at base. 

1—2 ft. high x 36 in. wide, 18 in. spread at base, two 
steps each side. d 

1—2] ft. high x 36 in. wide, 2 ft. spread at base, three 
steps each side. 

Home-made apparatus can be made from lengths of 
wooden ladders, provided rungs are sufficiently strong and 
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set firmly into sides. Two pieces 6 ft. each sunk into ground 
in 6 in. of concrete, with a third piece used as a cross-piece 
and fastened to uprights, would be useful ior climbing, 
swinging and crawling, and for supporting boards. 

Saw-horse, 4 ft. high with steps each side, makes good 
frame for climbing. 

o Platform and steps, flight of six or eight steps, each step 
12 in. deep and б in. high, and flight protected on both sides 
by railing, landing 4 ft. by 6 ft. 

Small ladders for children to carry about and use for 
water-painting, etc. 

Log pile—tree lengths or sawed-up poles provide arm 
and leg activity, toe grip. 

Packing-cases, with one open side, about 4 ft. x 3 ft. 
These need to be strong and free from splinters and 
nail. Valuable for dramatic play and may be used with 
planks. 

Kegs and tyres for rolling. 

Large hollow blocks, some with hand-holes or rope handles 
to drag. e ‹ » 

Suggested sizes, Іт in. X IZ in. X 5i in.; 22 in. X II in. 
x 5j in. 

, These can be made By local carpenter. Sometimes boxes 
may be utilised. 

The two-year-old will need about ro blocks, the four- 


and five-year-old about 30. 
Tricycle with pedals. 
Waggon or cart to load, push, and pull. 
Doll pram and dolls. 
Water Dlay 
Shallow paddling pool is enjoyed by children, Galvanised- 


iron tray about 3 ft. in diameter, 10 in. to 12 in. deep. 
Toys for water play—boats, animals, balls, turtles, etc. 


Bubble pipes—clay or wood, spool. 
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Billy can and ordinary paint or varnish brush for water- 
painting. 
> Watering can. 

Provision for Sand Play 

Sand pit, sand and sand toys, moulds, etc. Sandbox 
about 4 ft. x 6 ft. and x ft. deep is adequate for the home, 
preferably sunk into or built on to ground with ledge aroungl 
edge. This should be drained and protected by a cover. 
Sand should get sun for part of day. 

Gardening tools—trowels, rake, watering can, wheel- 
barrow. 

Balls, about 5-6 in. in diameter, soft baseball. | 

Bean bags, about 4 in. square, with rounded corners, 
made from strong material. 

Baskets to carry blocks, balls, pine cones, etc. 

Reins for playing horses. 

Bird table and bird bath. 

Workbench and Tools, Tool Board.—These need to be 
used under supervision. Strong, steady bench about 3 ft. 
wide, 4-6 ft. long, 20 in. high, with one or two strong 
vices attached. 

Essential tools, hammer } Ib. to 1 lb. in weight, panel 
saw 12 in.-18 in. in length, nails 4 із.-3 in., supply of soft 
wood, spools, reels, button moulds, etc. 

Аз child has experience and develops skill in using tools, 
tenon saw, coping saw, brace and bits, etc., may be added. 

Miniature tools are to be avoided. 

Materials for Dramatic and Imaginative Play 

Some materials included in first section can be used for 
dramatic play, e.g., boards, boxes, trestles, sandbox, blocks, 
reins, wheeled toys. e 

Doll Play.—Set of doll furniture, including stove, dresser, 
table, tea set, telephone, chairs, bed, wardrobe, chest of 
drawers, pram, dolls, and dolls’ clothes, which can be easily 
taken off and put on. 
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Chairs and table should be large enough to be used by 
child, the bed about 2 ft.-21 ft. long. | 
Stove and other pieces of furniture can be made from“ 
boxes and scrap materials. 
Housekeeping Toys, brooms, dustpans, dusters, mops. 
Laundry Toys, clothes basket, tub, ironing board, etc. 
Toy Animals, Noah’s ark, farmyard sets. 
“Dressing Up” Box, small suitcases. 
Play Screens for playhouses, shops, etc. 
Toys for Shop Play, scales, cardboard money, etc. 
Transport Toys, boats, trains, aeroplanes, etc. 
Materials for Constructive and Creative Play 
Manipulative Toys.—Many manipulative toys can be 
made from scraps and waste materials found in the home, 
e.g., posting boxes can be made from tins or cardboard boxes 
«with tightly fitting lids, nests of cans or tins from 
different-sized cans that fit into one another, puzzles by 
pasting suitable pictures on plywood or thick cardboard 
| and cutting into three or six pieces with a fret or coping 
saw. 
Posting box. у Кал» 
Peg boards. 
Hammer boards. в 
Colour mounts, pyramids, or towers. These are blocks 
* Br rings graded according to size and colour, which fit on 
to a long peg. 
Insets. 
Picture puzzles. 
Interlocking trains. 
Hook-on trains. 
Screw hoats. 
Aeroplanes and other transport toys which come apart. 
| Mosaic tablets. 
| Peg and block trolleys. 
| Cotton reels or 1-in. cubes for threading. 
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Blocks" Р 
. Blocks can be made from boxes and odd material found 
^about the home, but it is a great advantage to have a set 
of blocks accurately cut and consisting of multiples of a 
given unit of measurement. 
Two- and three-year-olds will €njoy hollow blocks of the 
following dimensions: D 
shin. x 5ііп. x 5] in.; гіп. x 5b in. x 5% in, 20: 
The following set of solid blocks is suitable for ¢! ‘Idren | 
three to six years: 


Number for 
т Child то Children 
Single Units—s} in. x 2jin. x 1j in. 50 100 
Double Units—11 in. x 2fin. x rj in. 20 100 
Quad. Units—22 in. x 2j in. x I} in. 20 24 
Large Ramp—iri in. x 2fin. x rjin. 6 15 › 
Pillars—5} in. x rj in. x 1j in. VU 20 
Cylinders, diameter 2} in. length 5$ in. 8 20 
Curves, I0 in. . З : 5 4-0 20 
Switches, 13 in. 6 20 | 


Drawing, Painting, Finger-painting Materials 

Large crayons about } in.—} inwin diameter. Leviathan 
or lumber crayons are recommended. р 

Large sheets of paper 12 in. x 18 in., not less Шай 
9 in. x 12 in.—shelving, wrapping, unprinted newspapers. 

For painting, the small box of paints is not recom- 
mended. It is better to make one’s own mixture from 
paint powders that can be mixed with cold water. Care 1s 
needed to use non-poisonous pigments only. 

Poster paints in powder form are harmless. , 

A satisfactory paint can be made by mixing starch oF 
cornflour to a cream with cold water and adding boiling 
water until mixture is clear and desired strength is obtained. 
A teaspoonful of coloured powder (in water) is added. 
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Тһе same: mixture can be used for finger-painting, only 
a slightly thicker solution is required. ) 

Brush handles should be long and brush good size, about: 
4 in. wide. 

Easels may be home-made to the following size, and may 
be two-sided: 5 

Entire width, 2 ft. 2 іп. ; entire height, 3 ft. 3} in. 

Plywood, 20 in. x 26 in. (two pieces for duo-easel); 
uprights, 2 in. x ріп. 

Width of spread at base, т ft. 8} in. 

Centre of drawing-board should be at child's eye-level. 

Easels can also be made to hook against walls or fences 
and fixed in sloping position. 

Ledge for jars to hold colours can be attached to base 
of board or they can be placed on table near easel. 

With easel large pieces of paper (20 in. х 24 in.) should 

«be used. 
Scissors 

The four- and five-year-olds will enjoy using scissors with 
blunt points. 

Materials for Modelling t Б M 

Artists' or potters' modelling clay may be purchased in 
powder form by the pound and mixed to right consistency 
for moulding. Raw clay found in some localities may also 

, ve used if mixed with water until thin enough to strain 
through sieve. When not in use clay should be wrapped 
in damp cloth and kept in airtight crock or can. 

Dough mixed with salt, about quarter amount of salt to 
flour, makes a satisfactory mixture for temporary use. If 
kept in airtight jar will last for few days. 

Child needs to wear apron to protect clothing. 

Table should be covered with linoleum or baize, and 
oilcloth or even newspapers placed on floor under table. 
Sometimes clay boards are used for modelling. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE CHILD IN HIS "RELATIONS TO , 
OTHERS 


* 


His SoctAL DEVELOPMENT 


When the child is born and for some weeks later, his 
world is almost entirely centred on himself, on his own 
wants and sensations. His mother is, in a way, merely an 
extension of himself, and so far as he is concerned, she 
exists entirely for his benefit. As he grows older he begins 
to notice other people, his father, brothers and sisters (i 
he has any), and later, strangers who come to the house. p 
At a very early age he shows certain definitely characteristic 
attitudes to others, and it depends to a very great extent 
on the way he is managed during the early years whether 
these attitudes will help him in his relations with 
others, 

One of the most important aspects of education is that 
of helping the child to make happy social contacts. Аза 
human being he will always have to live with others, so he 
must learn as early as possible, and as happily as possible; 
how to do this in the most satisfactory way. Most human 
difficulties and much unhappiness are caused by the fact that 
men have not learnt early enough the laws that shoul 
govern human relationships, and they continue to show 25 
adults the selfishness, hostility, and aggressiveness that are 
more or less normal in small children. In childhood these 
attitudes may be shown both towards adults and other 
children; and though the child, like the future adult, may 
gain a sense of power by these means, he never really gains 
happiness. We realise this only too well when we come in 
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contact with the so-called spoilt child, and see his temper- 
tantrums, his frequent sulkiness and resistance to others. 
6 
Goop MANNERS 

Education therefore, which, as was shown in the first 
chapter, begins from bitth and should take every side of 
the child’s character into consideration, lays very great 
stress upon guiding the child from the beginning, so that he 
not only adjusts himself happily to others, but also learns 
without strain and conflict how to behave in a socially 
desirable way—in other words, to have good manners. 

That the learning of good manners is the source of much 
trouble does not show, as some people seem to think, that 
children dislike good manners, but merely that the method 
of teaching them is wrong. If the child is treated im- 
patiently and without much understanding, if he is badgered 


© and worried, or if he is allowed to be selfish and uncon- 


trolled, then his bad manners are only a part of his generally 
resistant attitude. It is very important to remember that 
we should rarely deal with any situation as a thing-in-itself — 
it can usually be explained only as we consider the general 
conditions of the child's life, and especially the total situation 
that exists between parents and child. 

That children’s resistance to the good manners usually 
imposed upon them is not against manners as such, was 


“shown in a most amusing way at a school in which I was 


once interested. It was an experimental boarding school, 
under a very wise teacher, for children ranging from four to 
ten years. When the children arrived at the school they 
were told they could do as they liked, provided they observed 
a few necessary rules, such as going to bed at a specified 
hour, washing before meals, not going out of bounds, etc. 
In response to this there was one thing all the children did, 
without any exception, and that was to drop all their 
manners. "Please" and “Thank you" disappeared. They 
shouted and sang at table, and deliberately did all those 
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things they had not been allowed to do. Nobody interfered 
„with them. 
» The adults were very polite to the children, but some- 
times refused to do what was demanded because they “didn’t 
like being ordered about." They removed themselves from 
the children’s table because they “‘liked to have their meals 
quietly” and so on. But no direct pressure was brought 
to bear on the children. At the end of the first term the 
children, of their own accord, were observing all the rules 
of good manners, and the adults were again at their table. 
What is interesting is that children have no dislike of good 
manners, but they do object to the way in which they are 
usually taught; and they resent strongly being corrected 
before others, a thing which lowers their self-respect. 

Tf the adults at home or at school consistently gave the 


children a good example, by always behaving towards each | 


other and towards the children as they expect the children 
to behave towards them, the latter would realise that 
courtesy is a normal and natural attitude between human 
beings of any age, and they would not develop the idea that 
courtesy is just an unfair demand made upon children by 
adults. Much of the so-called bad manners of children are 
the reproduction of tones and actions used towards them. 
If children love and respect their parents, they admire them 
and want to imitate them. The best-behaved children— 


and by this I mean the children who can be trusted to ' 


behave well whether adults are present or not—are those 
whose parents are as well behaved in private as in public, who 
treat their children as they would be treated, and who try, 
as far as they can, to be reasonable and understanding in 
their attitudes towards them. 

This, of course, is a counsel of perfection, and опе difficult 
to hold to at all times. But if it is made the outstanding 
characteristic of the parent-child relationship, occasional 
lapses do not matter. The great advantage of trying to 
uphold consistently the standard of behaviour expecte 
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from the child is that the adult can then say, without fear: 
“Do you ever know me to do or say that kind of thing. 
to you?" 


TYPICAL SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


«Having dwelt at some length on this vexed question of 
manners, let us return to the subject of the child’s attitudes 
towards others, of which, of course, manners are some 
indication. These attitudes may be classified under certain 
headings: 

Ego-centricity or Self-centredness: This is natural to 
the baby; but as he grows older his interest in other people 
should steadily increase. First he takes into his orbit the 
people who live in the same house, then all strangers, 
particularly his own contemporaries. ч 

Sometimes we meet a child who still lives in the ego- 


` centricity of infancy long after it should have passed, 


showing it in his complete lack of interest in others. Such 
a child may be an only child who has been held so close 
by the mother that the mother-child relationship is the 
only one that counts. His mother has made herself the 
most dominating influence in his life while at the same time 
she is his slave. No one else could possibly meet his demands 
as she does, so һе soofi ceases to have interest іп an un- 
sympathetic world. The tragedy of this situation is that 
while this mutual dependence increases through the years, 
a definite resistance, born of the child’s unconscious resent- 
ment at his dependence, makes for constant conflict and 
irritation between them. The more absorbed mother and 
child become in one another, the greater will be the 
collapse when the mother leaves the child alone, as in the 
general order of nature she must do. 4 
Other children become ego-centric because they are the 
“odd men.” This may happen if they possess certain 
temperamental characteristics or because of their position 
in the family. For example, the middle child may some- 
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times be of this type. The oldest child may be the favourite 

‘of one parent, the youngest the favourite of the other; if 
the two elder children are friends, as are the two younger, 
or if there is a natural affmity between different members, 
one child may be left out. Such children may, especially 
if of an imaginative temperament, become more and mere 
thrown back on themselves, for they believe that no one 
wants them. The constant criticism or teasing they receive 
intensifies the unfortunate situation. 

Children who suffer from any physical inferiority may 
also become self-centred as a means of self-protection, since 
they cannot do the same things as other children of their age. 

Yet again, we may have an imaginative child who tries 
to run away from the harsh realities of life by escaping into 
the world of books, which ultimately becomes more real and 
of greater interest than contact with human beings. 


HOSTILITY AND AGGRESSIVENESS 


When a child shows this attitude, he usually possesses 
a fair amount of natural assertiveness, and thus has one of 
the fundamentals of a marked personality. In such cases 
the child should be helped to direct his powers into con- 
structive and worthwhile channels, so that he gains satis- 
faction for them legitimately. He heeds plenty of occupa- 
tion, especially activities that demand physical strength 
(e.g., carpentry and woodwork of all kinds), and as the 
years pass he should be given opportunities for taking 
responsibility and leadership. Such children, if managed 
correctly, respond splendidly to trust and praise. If, 
however, these needs are not met by wise guidance, they 
may show in various undesirable forms of behaviour, the 
children becoming hostile, domineering, and selfisli. 


(1) Possessiveness 


This is typical of only children. It is sometimes shown 
after the birth of a new baby. The child who has hitherto 
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adored his mother now becomes hostile to her, because she 
is no longer his exclusive possession. Such a situation 
should be met patiently and sympathetically, The mother’ 
and father should do all in their power to make the child 
realise that he is loved, just as much as he was before. 
Talking only is of no use—he must be helped to regain 
his old sense of security. 

The same desire for possession is shown when small 
children want each other's toys and fight for them. In 
these cases, if the children are not of an age when they can 
be left to fight it out, the toys should be given back quietly 
to the original owner. If a certain toy is equally attractive 
to both members of the family, then it should be duplicated, 
so that each possesses one. If the children are separated 
every time they fight, or the toy taken away from the 


‘`, aggressor, they will, within the course of a very few weeks, 


play co-operatively together. 

The question may be asked: "Should not a child be 
expected to give up his toy to another?" No—not when 
the child is young. It is only by having his own possessions 
respected that he can learn to respect those of others. Many 
children are made selfish because anxious parents try to 
make them unselfish too soon. Encourage children to give 
to others a bit of their chocolate, or biscuit, and never in any 

. circumstances refuse a piece of anything a child offers ; in 
this way the child learns to love giving; he feels happy 
because he is giving happiness to others. 

At all ages the child’s possessions should be respected if 
adults wish the child to respect theirs. Much hostility is 
roused in children because their elders appear to think they 
can take and use a child’s possessions without asking per- 
mission, while he is punished if he treats theirsin thesame way. , 


(2) Desire for Power 


This normal human desire, which leads easily to rivalry, 
may show as hostility. If a particular member of a family is 
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constantly praised for ability, while another child is ignored 
or constantly criticised, the latter will probably develop 
hostility to the former. If the first child is clever and easily 
gains a high mark in school, while the other for all his efforts 
gets only very mediocre results, the bitterness is likely to 
be intensified. 4 

It may be as well to mention at this point that one child 
should never be held up as a model to another. Don't you 
remember how you disliked those models whom you believed 
were no better than you were? Adults or characters in 
fiction can be used because the child is quite prepared to 
admire them spontaneously. 

The great difficulty presented by these particular situa- 
tions is that the un-social attitude developed in the child 
towards one or two people is liable to be carried over into 
his relations with all. This is due to the fact that his un- , 
happiness, his sense of insecurity, causes a general emotional 
disturbance which must be expressed along a number of 
varied channels. Help him towards a better sense of security 
and the hostile attitude will gradually change. 

Another common, cause of aggressiveness is that the child 
is dominated too much by one or both parents. If a child 
is impatiently treated, is constantly in disgrace, is punished 
much more often than he is praised, he usually does not 
improve, but becomes more and more anti-social in his , 
behaviour. It is very strange that parents and teachers 
who see this happening do not realise that the fault often 
lies with them. 

On the other hand, a child who is aggressive or a bully | 
at home may be perfectly good at school, or vice versa. 
This is frequently because he has been dominated too much 
by parental personality, not necessarily through fear and 
punishment but by being made too dependent, too sub- 
missive through emotional pressure—the sort of thing that 
occurs when a mother says: “Darling, you couldn’t do that! 
It would worry mother so much, make her so шпһарру»” 
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etc. So that the child’s goodness does not arise from a 
growing understanding of the principles of goodness, but. 
simply because he cannot bear scenes. 

Some children do mot show hostility to all human beings, 
but to certain groups only. For example, they may be 
friendly towards adults, but hostile to children, or vice 
versa. This is the result, generally speaking, of: 

т. An unfortunate experience with an individual of that 
particular group, either an adult or a child; 

2. The child is unaccustomed to frequent contact with 
either adults or children. 

A child who is unused to playing with children is some- 
times very hostile towards them, though he may be very 
friendly with adults. This, of course, is an expression of 
his feeling of insecurity with them, his fear. On the other 
hand, he may have had the experience of a small boy I 

Я know, who, an only child, was taken to visit another small 
boy a little older, who not only refused to let him play with 
his toys, but hit him, After this unfortunate experience 
he would not go near another small child for many months. 

What is one to do in such cases? First of all, we must 
remember that in the normal child, companionship with 
children of his own age may be accepted as his normal need. 
If this does not appear Фо be so, we may generally assume 
that something has occurred to condition this undesirable 
attitude, so that our job is to recondition it. We are not 
trying to put something into the child that is not there, but 
to bring out something that is there, but which has, for 
some reason, been repressed. 

It is, therefore, useless to try to force the child by talking 
or punishment. To begin with, never comment upon the 
child’s attitude in his presence, so that if he has become 
self-conscious about it he may learn to forget. This will 
make it easier to build up the desired new habit. Then let 
him have a child to visit him or take him to visit another, 
but don’t force him to play with him. It is enough at first 
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to get him to accept another child's presence. It is, of 
course, necessary that the other child should neither frighten 
' nor antagonise him in any way, for if this should occur, his 
withdrawal will be still greater. Leave him alone to make 
his own readjustments, though he may be helped very 
greatly by an adult or older child who has the ability;to 
play with little ones and to make them feel completely, at 
ease. 

If the child is antagonistic to adults, adopt almost the 
same procedure. Ignore the situation—don't ask the child 
to shake hands or observe any of the usual conventions, 
but let him come into the room when there is a visitor if 
he wishes, taking no notice of his presence. Many adults 
have a most unfortunate way with other people's children. 
They want to kiss them—which most children hate ; or they 
condescend to them—which children resent. Where small. 
children are concerned it is wisest to ignore them until they 
make advances themselves; and where the older ones are 
in question, treat them as sensible beings, as you would 
adults. 

If a child for any reason has built up an unfriendly 
attitude towards either adults or children or both, patience 
is needed to recondition it. In six months there may be 
an obvious improvement; on the other hand, it may take 
longer still. 


2 


DEPENDENCE ОМ OTHERS 


At first the child has few social relations except with 
adults and older children who minister to his needs and 
anticipate all his wants. When he is somewhere between 
eighteen and twenty-four months—the age varies with 
different children—he begins to need independence in many 
ways. How this situation should be met I have pointed out 
in previous chapters. If, however, the habit of independence 
is not encouraged, then the attitude of dependence that 15 
normal in infancy is carried into his later life, and we get 
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first the child and then the adult who believes that the 
function of the whole world is to minister to his desires, to 
remove all difficulties from his path. The habit of saying 
"I can't" or “You help me" is an evident sign of this 
dependent attitude, which is socially undesirable because, 
while it encourages laziness in the one, it places unfair 
bugdens on others. 

4 MOTHERING 

This is an attitude shown by children towards other 
children smaller than themselves. It is more common in 
girls than in boys, and though it has much in it that is 
admirable, at the same time it must be treated with discre- 
tion. Wher a little girl, or even an older one, begins 
mothering another child, it may indicate a strong protective 
tendency, but it may be a definite indication that all is not 
, quite as it should be in her own life. Sometimes this 
attitnde develops as the result of the child being herself 
mothered too much, so that the unsatisfied need for inde- 
pendence is compensated by mothering another child. In 
this way she is getting satisfaction by reproducing with 
another child her mother’s relationship with her. This is 
bad for both children. It encourages in the elder a desire 
to dominate and possess another human being—which must 
always lead to unhappinéss ; and it encourages in the younger 
either the desire to lean on another and to remain a baby 
long after she should have left that stage behind ; or, if the 
child is independent in nature, leads to struggles and 
antagonism. If such a habit has developed in the older 
child, remove the cause if possible, and give her interesting 
things to do and interesting responsibilities to take, so that 


her sense of power is being satisfied in a legitimate way. 
= Н 


SHYNESS AND DIFFIDENCE 
Some children are born with much more sensitive or less 
assertive natures than others. Such children need careful 
management and guidance if they are not to become what 
ү,—5® 
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is known as "introverts." Introverts are people who, 

„through introspection, get more happiness out of their own 
dreams and their own inner life than through contacts with 
others. Some shy people do not want to be unsociable— 
but they are not at ease with others. They feel inferior in 
some way, cannot make conversation easily, feel that other 
people do not want them and cannot like them, consequently 
they cannot make any advances towards others. If the other 
people show their desire to make contact, these shy indivi- 
duals respond gladly. ` 

When а child is shy, analyse the situation and remove 
any possible cause that may have intensified his natural 
sensitiveness, e.g., comments upon shyness, upón any man- 
nerisms he may have; impatient criticism ; comparison with 
other children in the family and so on. Then do everything 
possible to increase the child’s confidence by encouraging 
him to do anything within his power. It is a good thing 
to provide contacts with other children—not, however, in 
groups, but singly, so that the child is not overwhelmed, 
and is not put in the possible position of being left out in 
the cold. › ? 

A point that parents do not always recognise as of 
sufficient importance in the life of children is the clothes 
they wear. Some adults are not ihterested in clothes save 
as covering for their nakedness, and consequently will wear 
anything provided it is clean and decent. Children, how- 
ever, cannot bear to be different from others in their class 
or group, and if their clothes seem to single them out in 
any way from others they suffer mental torture, and are 
so ashamed that they want to make themselves as incon- 
spicuous as possible. It is useless to tell them that it is 
foolish to feel like this—the herd instinct is too» strong in 
youth to be controlled by words. A compromise is usually 
possible, 
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OTHER FACTORS INFLUENCING SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Home Conditions 


If there is disharmony in the home, the children will 
naturally have an entirely different outlook from what they 
would have if there were harmony. If parents are in соп- 
stant conflict, if there is little love and comradeship between 
them, the children must be affected. The children will 
usually side with one parent or the other, and the constant 
play on their emotions, the conflict of loyalties, that take 
place if they love both, cannot but have a most disastrous 
effect on their emotional life. This will show according to the 
innate temperament of each child. One child may become 
resistant and hostile, one shy; others become indifferent 
and detached, others destructive. Others again will increase 
the disharmony of the home by playing off one parent 
against the other, especially if one is too severe and the 
other too “soft.” The effect of these attitudes upon the 
child’s relationship with others outside the home cannot 
be overlooked. 


, 
е . 


Child’s Place in the Family 


That the child is an Only child, the eldest, the youngest, 
or the middle; a boy in a family of girls, or a girl in a family 
of boys, often influences his general social attitude. I shall 
give very briefly the character of this influence as it is often 
seen, at the same time stressing the point that such results 
are not inevitable. Fortunately, there are many homes 
where family life is happy and normal. There are the 
temporary disturbances that must arise when people live 
together, *but there is love, mutual respect, and friendship , 
between all members—usually the product of well-balanced 
and well-mated parents who have been able to create a 
serene and happy environment for their children. 

(a) The eldest child often becomes very resentful after 
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to the small child and discuss for a while the stages through 
which his social development passes. 


D 


THE STAGES OF THE CHILD’S SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


As stated earlier in this chapter, the child is first self- 
centred, but his interests gradually include the other 
members of the household, and then people outside. р 

In Chapter II, I pointed out how necessary it is that the 
child should learn early that he can depend upon his mother 
for companionship, and that in the play-time of infancy he 
is learning to take pleasure in the society of others. This, 
of course, must not be overdone. If the child is played 
with too much, or is over-stimulated, he becomes too 
dependent upon others for his amusement, and is almost 
frightened to be left alone. 

When he is somewhere between one and two years of age, 
he loves to be with other children, even though he may not 
play with them. That he hits the children and fights a bit 
means nothing—that is the only way at first that he can 
make his social contacts. The small child is, at first, purely 
instinctive in impulse, and these impulses are all egoistic. 
He wants to master, to have and to hold, and only by 
degrees can he learn that these impulses bring him unhappi- 
ness and must be controlled. He learns this from his little 
playmates, who should be learning the same lessons with 
him under the guidance of an understanding adult. It is 
much better that the child should fight, than that he should 
show no interest in other children. Theone state is normal, 
the other indicates that there is something either in the 
child's own nature or in the environment that needs watch- 
ful care, 

When the child is three years of age he needs the regular 
companionship of contemporaries. The child who is lonely 
is very liable to begin wandering away from home between 
two and three years of age in search of this companionship. 
If it is impossible to find a little playmate for him when 
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these wanderings begin, he should be sent to а kindergarten 
or nursery-school if there is one available. If it is quite 
impossible to do either of these things, then every caree 
should be taken to provide the child with as much essential 
play material as may be necessary for his age. 

“ «Some little children When needing playmates do not 
wander, but begin clinging to their mothers in a persistent 
way that is unhealthy for them and wearing for the mother. 
They become pettish and irritable, and frequently show a 
tendency {о destructiveness. 

From about two and a half to three years of age, two 
children should begin to play happily together. They are 
not, asa rule, very happy ina group. These two like pulling 
one another about in carts, running races in their cars, but 
without caring whether they win or lose, since the activity 
is all that matters. They run about, throw balls, build— 
mostly as individuals who like to be in the company of 
another, but not necessarily playing together. Their play 
consists chiefly of doing the same things at the same time, 
but they do not organise their play in any way. 

When the child is between three and a half and four years 
old he begins to co-operate with other childre in simple and 
loosely organised play. They will build a house, a boat, a 
garage together, and each will take certain róles, but there 
is not much drama in their play. From this time onwards 

*co-operation should steadily increase until they reach the 
stage of playing team games. During this period the child 
should slowly lose his purely individual outlook, and become 
a wiling member of a team, ready to sacrifice himself for 
the good of his side. An interesting picture of the conflict 
between individualism and the social sense is shown when 
one watghes a group of small boys from seven to nine or 
ten playing cricket by themselves. They have chosen sides, 
but each is out primarily for his own hand, and conse- 
quently almost as much time is spent in argument and 
quarrels as in playing the game, 
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Тне INVISIBLE PLAYMATE 


» One of the most interesting indications of the child’s need 

for companionship is the frequency with which lonely 
children create an invisible playmate to meet this need. 
Many parents become rather worried about the persistence 
with which their child insists upon the reality of these 
unseen companions; but there is no need, because it is ‘an 
instinctive attempt to meet the demands of a particuiar 
situation. Directly the child has a companion рг goes to 
school this imaginary friend disappears. 


SOCIALISING THE CHILD 


Before concluding this chapter, there is one other point 
which needs attention. What is to be done in the case of 
a child or a group of children of about ten years of age and 
older who show very definite anti-social impulses? How 
can we give them the social training that will condition 

. Suitable behaviour and uncondition that which has been 
set up by some wrong elements in the general environment, 
either at home or at school? 

The first thing to do is to give the child a legitimate 
outlet for his instinctive emotions—but under control. 

Such organisations as the Scouts and Guides can play 
their part. They centre on the child's activities, but at the 
same time uphold a code of conduct to which all must 
Subscribe. Thus all the force of public opinion is aroused 
against any child who offends the code which is the proud 
possession of the group. Children will submit willingly to 
the judgment of their contemporaries and will adopt their 
ethics, when they would resist strenuously the same ideas 
suggested by adults. This is because they feel they are 
yielding to the judgment of equals whose opinions count, 
whereas in the case of adults they are points of view forced 
upon them from above. The leader of a lawless gang is a 
child of personality. Make him feel he is trusted, give him 
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responsibility for the behaviour of his group, and amazing 
things will happen. This has been proved over and over 
again. The lawless child, the rebellious child, the delin-* 
quent, are not bad; they are usually children of marked 
personality who have heen managed in the wrong way. 

“Usually they have been emotionally disturbed by either too 
much, too little, or unwise discipline, or they have been 
coddled too much. Give them an outlet for their emotions 
so that they may gain control of them, and under conditions 
that will provide experience out of which a right social 
attitude will grow. 

A child brought up in a happy home, where there is 
mutual consideration and co-operation, is being socialised 
from the beginning, and with such a background it would 
be strange if he did not show the marks of it in his own 
balanced attitude to life as a whole. 


v.c.—5** 


CHAPTER X 
CONSTRUCTIVE DISCIPLINE 


What is meant by constructive discipline? Discipline, is 
usually interpreted as control allied to punishment or some 
form of control imposed by one person upon another; a 
method by which obedience is gained, irrespective of the 
desire of the person under control. But constructive 
discipline asks for something different. 

First we need to consider the question whether obedience 
to others is the highest form of goodness. By making a 
child obedient are we doing the best for him? If you were 
to ask a number of people what they mean by “a good 
child,” the large majority would probably answer “ап 
obedient child,” for this conception of goodness is very 
widespread. But if we think about the matter, some doubt 
may arise. Is goodness such a negative thing? Surely it 
implies very positive qualities, such as honesty, generosity, 
helpfulness, sympathy, the willingness to sacrifice self when 
it seems necessary for the good of others, respect for the 
rights of others, justice and tolerance. If we aim primarily 
at making an obedient child, it implies that we believe that 


submission to the will of others is the greatest virtue—in. 


other words, we believe in developing the characteristics of 
a slave. Obedience which is used by authority as an end 
in itself can lead to the most hideous brutalities which are 
perpetrated without revolt, because the people who carry 
them out have been taught not to think for themselves but 
_simply to obey. Do we want this kind of obedience? 
Surely not. The only obedience that has real value is that 
which is given because the individual realises that it is a 
reasonable demand, and because in so doing he obeys the 
dictates of his own conscience. If an unreasonable of 
132 
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wicked thirfg is demanded, obedience ceases to be a virtue. 
But how is a man to learn to discriminate as to the things 
he should or should not do? Certainly not by insisting 
upon implicit obedience to authority as the greatest virtue. 
Submission “о authorjty there must be, otherwise there 
“could be neither unity пог co-operation among-men. But 
that authority should be accepted by the individual not 
through fear, but because it appears to him reasonable and 
right. Sometimes the individual may wish to give way to 
his selfisheand egoistic impulses, then authority intervenes 
in the form of law, and demands that he either obey the 
common law voluntarily or be forcibly restrained. 


А 
PARENTAL ATTITUDES TO OBEDIENCE 


It is easy to фе the children what they should do, but 
how are we to develop in them the desire to do it? In this 


° lies much of the difficulty of child-management. There 


are! of course, the normal difficulties that arise when 
children want to do things which are neither wise nor 
desirable; or refuse to do the things they should. Many 
difficulties, however, are created by our methods, because 
it is possible to ask obediencé in such a way that the child 
is antagonised, and his resistance immediately aroused. 
We should realise that children do not object to authority. 
They like it and respect it when it is exercised in the right 
*way, with justice and consistency. Moreover, they are 
certainly much happier when it is respected, because it gives 
them a sense of security, as they know what is expected of 
them. It also relieves them from having to carry a sense 
of responsibility for which they have not yet had sufficient 
experience. 
. THE AUTOCRATIC PARENT К 
There are, generally speaking, three undesirable attitudes 
adopted by parents in relation to obedience. First, there 
are the people mentioned earlier who demand instant, un- 
questioning obedience to any command; second, there are 
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the ‘‘no-disciplinarians”; and, thirdly, those who have по 
consistent policy at all. Parents who adopt the first attitude 
Вауе frequently been rebels in their youth, and endured the 
most rigid discipline at the hands of their parents. Now 
that they have children of their own, they are'unconsciously 
revenging themselves on their parents by making thei” 
children suffer as they did. There is something pathetic, jf 
not tragic, in the tacit assumption that their upbringing 
made them into such fine men and women that no improve- 
ment is possible; and that their children must, therefore, be 
made in their own pattern. Many of these parents also 
assume the traditional attitude that what was good enough 
for their parents is good enough for them; and that punish- 
ment is the best, if not the only method for developing the 
demanded goodness. 


Effect on Children 


It is a well-known fact that many children brought up by 
autocratic and tyrannical parents on this principle cannot 
be trusted. When they are under the eye of authority they 
behave well, but when they are free of it they do all those 
things they have not been allowed to do, and many more. 
Though obedient in childhood, they frequently kick over 
the traces when they are older and are able to leave home. 

Other children with less strength of character become 
weak and timid, and carry with them throughout life the 
burden of fear placed upon them by their fear of authority, 
fear of their own ability, fear of life. They have little or 
no initiative, no self-dependence; and, unless they are helped 
to overcome this attitude later, make up the ineffectives of 
this world. 

'""NO-DISCIPLINARIANS" 


There are to-day a number of people who, having read 
some of the so-called “New Psychology,” believe that control 
and guidance mean “repression” of the child’s impulses, and 
that this can only lead to harm. Their children are not 
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controlled fn any way. The parents think they are working 
along the lines of A. S, Neill, not realising that, with his 
wide knowledge of psychology and human nature, he 15 
doing something more than leaving the children alone—in 
spite’ of the apparent lack of guidance, he is helping the 
= tlildren in many positive ways to gain mental health. These 

“no-control” parents, however, see their children growing | 
more selfish and rebellious, and the home becoming a chaos. 
Some of them seem satisfied, though many of them are 
bewildereél at the result. Their theory—if it can be called 
a theory—is illogical. Would they allow their children to 
eat poison, or to play with dynamite? And yet the things 
they allow*them to do are just as destructive of their mental 
health as these things would be of their physical well-being. 

One day I was paying a visit when my friend’s two 
children came into the sitting-room. The small boy, aged 
three, soon began to turn somersaults; whereat his mother 
said quietly, “David, you can do somersaults in the garden 
or in the nursery. This is mother’s room, and we want to 
be quiet while we talk.” The little chap went outside. 
Some time later he returned, and this was repeated; when 
he came back the third time he stood for a while quietly at 
his mother's knee. The baby, ten months old, wanted to 
touch the ash-tray, anfl her mother said firmly but quietly, 
“No, Judith, no!” The child took htr hand away, but a 
short time after attempted to touch it again, when her 
mother again repeated “Қо!” The baby looked at her to 
see if she meant it, and the “Қо!” was again repeated, and 
Judith crawled away. My friend said, “Т suppose you think 
I am quite wrong; some of my friends call this repression.” 
I replied that I agreed with her methods though I thought 
the ashetray could have been removed to a table out of, 
the baby’s sight and reach. 

In the first case David quite understood why he could 
not play іп ће lounge, and his mother’s quiet, reasonable 
manner is helping him to grow into a reasonable little boy. 
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The baby is too young to reason, but she must learn, as we 
all have to do, that there are some things she may’ not do; 
and her mother’s quietness and firmness help her calmly to 
adjust herself to this realisation. In time, when Judith is 
older, explanations will be given for demands that аге fnade, 
as they have been to her brother. Children brought up a3” 
these children are, with plenty of freedom and the minimum 
of essential control, are infinitely happier than those who 
have no control at all, and who are, in consequence, be- 
wildered by their own impulses and confused by lack of 
guidance. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SELF-CONTROL 


Control is essential, but it should, as much as possible 
and as early as possible, become self-control. How is the 
child to learn this? 

I. The child should be trained in good habits from birth. 
Self-discipline begins as the child conditions himself to the 
regular routine of his infant life. The great importance of 
this was stressed in earlier chapters. When a mother or 
nurse picks up a baby as soon as he cries, when he is fed at 
any time, the habits of self-will and disobedience are being 
established. Unfortunately, many mothers who observe 
the essential routine in babyhood neglect it when the child 
is older, with the resalt that all the good previously done is | 
undone, and the happy baby becomes a difficult small child. 
Some children, because they are more vital, more assertive, 
more sensitive than others, are harder to manage, but the 
essentials upon which future control is based are the same. 

2. The child should be given as much freedom as possible 
from the beginning, and especially when he starts to crawl. 
Temptation should be removed from his environment, as 
far as it can be, so that restriction is reduced to a minium. 
In this way most of his activity will be legitimate, and the 
irritation that is induced by constant interference may be 
avoided. 
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А normai child is naturally curious, and in this lies the 
basis of his intellectual growth. He must investigate and 
explore, and ifs anything very attractive is forbidden his 
curiosity is intensifiell. If he gets a chance to touch it when 
his mother is out of the room, he will do so. He then gets 


“iato trouble, which is manifestly unfair, since his curiosity 


іѕ а normal, strong, instinctive urge—the fault lies in not 
recognising this and in leaving temptation in his way. The 
more intelligent the child, the more curious he is and the 
more he gets into trouble. (It is illuminating that many of 
the greatest men have been disobedient and troublesome 
children.) If the child wants some precious object, try to 
substitute something equally interesting; but as this is not 


„always possible it may be better to teach him how to handle 


it carefully, as was suggested in an earlier chapter. This 
will greatly reduce the episodes of deliberate disobedience 
and the need for direct discipline, with good efiects upon 
the‘parent-child relationship. 

3. The child should be given freedom of choice when 
possible, and in a degree suitable to his age, the adult control 
and interference gradually decreasing. This does not mean 
that the child will be left without guidance, but that, as 
far as his development allows, problems will be discussed 
with him as an intelligent and reasonable being. 

It is necessary, however, not to "burden the child with 
the power of choice when he cannot really know or under- 
stand what is best. Though the old attitude of “mother 
knows best” should be avoided, nevertheless mother and 
father often do know what will bring happiness to the child. 
Parents who give no guidance or control, and those who 
deliberately place too great a burden of choice on the child, 
are shelying the responsibility that belongs to their рагепі- 
hoodeand to their greater maturity. 

4. The child should have before him the example of 
parents whe show in their own lives the self-control they 
ask from him. Unfortunately, many adults expect from 
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children a much higher standard of behaviour than they 
demand from themselves. We cannot demand co-operation, 
fespect for property, courtesy, and self-control from the 
children, when these are just words fb them. If parents 
throw away children's toys or some, of their so-called “rub- 
bish” without consulting them first, how can they expect 
the children to respect theiy property? If they speak 
peremptorily and rudely to the children, how can they 
expect the children to show courtesy towards others or to 
them? If father growls every time mother asks him to do 
something for her, how can the children be expected to 
be considerate and gracious when they are asked to help? 

Good discipline, therefore, creates such conditions as 
will diminish the opportunities for naughtiness and dis- | 
obedience. 3 

I shall now quote some passages from The Nursery Years, 
by Dr. Susan Isaacs. 

“The issue turns then upon what we ask children’ to 
obey in. And there would seem three sorts of happenings 
to consider. 

(a) Things in which we do ask for definite obedience. 

(b) Those in*which we leave the child completely free 

choice. 

(c) Contingent things, which are: not properly to be 

looked upon as questions of obedience. 
In these last, while we may have our own hopes and prefer- ` 
ences, we cannot do more than suggest them, directly or 
indirectly, since the end in view is defeated if we try to 
compel them. 

“To the first group belong all those things that make 
the settled framework of the child's life—the time for meals, 
for bath and bed, the demand for clean hands before a 
meal, for putting away playthings that are in everybody's 
Ways for not touching other people's belongings without 
asking permission, not running across the high-road, not 
hitting or biting, and so on. All these things are firmly 
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based in “не real grounds of the children’s own health and 
safety, or of other people's genuine rights. There are many 
of them, enough to give all the theoretical training ifi 
obedience that seerfis so important to many people; but 
far fewer tham most people imagine. When our demands 


""sest upon this objective basis, we are far more likely to 


be both firm and patient than if we try to enforce obedience 
for obedience's sake, irrespective of the particular thing at 
issue. 

“Theres are» many possibilities in the second group, 
possibilities of really free choice. Even the little child can, 
for instance, have the responsibility for the arrangement 
of his ownstoys in his own cupboard or playbox, the choice 

„of what games to play in his playtime, of which playmates 
he will invite to tea, of what he will grow in his own piece 
of garden, of where to go on his afternoon walk (at least 
sometimes), of the spending of his own pocket-money no 
matter how little, etc, (I think that in this last item some 
restriction may be necessary—for instance, sweets or food 
of any kind must not be bought.) And when we give him 
the choice in this way it should be a real choice, not a 
pretence of one. We should fot snatch it back in the very 
act of giving, because the child’s choice turns out to be 
different from ours. • i 

"In the third group, the contingent situations which 

* cannot fruitfully be made a question of obedience, there 
would seem to be two sub-groups. First, such pleasant 
things as friendly greetings, gentleness, politeness, and con- 
sideration for others, freedom from shyness and willingness 
to play with other children. We all long for our children 
to be polite and gentle and co-operative and sociable. But 
none of,us can command these things, and it is worse than. 
useless to try to compel them. We сап suggest, and some- 
times persuade, but we cannot order. We can sometimes 
command mere lip service, but that is of no value unless 
to salve the pride of some offended grown-up. True friend- 
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liness and consideration grow from within, and largely 
from the child's happy experience of our considerations and 
Wnderstanding. To make these things a matter of formal 
obedience is to belie them. М 

“Апа secondly, there are those sorts of behaviour which 
are neurotic in origin—nail-biting (thumb-sucking), stams- 
mering, sleeplessness—not one of these should be treated 
' as a question of obedience.” s 

In these paragraphs Dr. Isaacs gives a very good idea 
of the way in which we should discriminate as to the impor- 
tance and character of the child's acts before setting out 
to enforce obedience in all issues. 


How CHILDREN GAIN KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT IS RIGHT AND 
WRONG . 

It is obvious from the way many people act that they 
believe children have an innate understanding of what is 
right and wrong. But a little thought will show how absurd 
this is. Could you find two adults who would agree entirely 
about moral, or even conventional standards? Do any of 
us go through life without changing our ideas of what is 
right and wrong? Do all nations uphold the same moral 
code? Have men throughout the ages always believed in 
the same ideals? We have to answer “Хо!” to every one 
of these questions, because there never has been and never 
will be a universally accepted moral law. And yet, with all 
these variations, we have to agree that people upholding 
the most diverse viewpoints may be equally worthy, equally 
sincere. 

THE CHILD'S SENSE OF MORAL VALUES 


If the consciences of adults are so varied, we need to be 
very careful not to impute wilful wrongdoing to a child 
until we are certain that he understands the situation in 
the same way as we would. We must not forget that our 
sense of moral values is the result of years of experience, 
and that many of the child’s seemingly wrong acts арреаг 
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to him in quite another light. Let us take a few examples. 
А small child sees some bright object, and carries it home. 
Ап adult knows that he must not take the property of 
another, but a small hild does not understand what property 
means, and when he is punished for taking it he is bewil- 


""dered. "I want it," he says. We have to teach him the 


rights of others by giving him his own things, and not 
taking them ourselves, nor allowing others to take them, 
without first asking his permission. We encourage children 
"to pretend."» We turn a table upside down and call it 
a boat, we tell him to ride astride a broom-stick and call 
it a horse; yet when he tells us some fantastic tale in which 
he is playing with ideas and not with things, he is accused 


„Of telling lies. A child breaks a cheap cup and the accident 


is treated very casually; then he breaks a valuable one 
and he is punished. To the child the cheap one may be far 
the more attractive. Why do we react in such a different 
way? It is very confusing to the child, who does not yet 
measure things by monetary value. 

It is possible to go on multiplying examples of everyday 
situations which cause much unnecessary unhappiness to 
both children and adults. I'remember being present once 
when a small girl of three and a half had done something her 
father considered naughty—I do not remember now what it 
was. He sat her on the table, and drawing a chair in front 


* of her lengthily and volubly explained what a bad girl she 


was. Her eyes never left his face as she listened seriously 
to all he said. I was a bit doubtful, however, as to how 
much she was taking in. When he stopped talking her 
immediate remark was, “Daddy, your face looks so funny 
with your mouth going up and down like that!” The 
usually, “wordy” lecture has the same effect on almost all 
children. They either lose the thread of the idea in the 
torrent of words, or become bored or irritated, in which case 
contrition eannot possibly be felt. So make your explana- 
tions brief, simple, clear, and to the point. 
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Situations sometimes arise in which a child*does some- 
thing with the best intentions but with disastrous' results. 
Such situations often demand more self-control and under- 
standing on the part of adults than do *many others. Some 
time ago a little girl of six was left, to her otn devices, as 
her mother was lying down with a bad headache. Thé^ 
child, full of sympathy, wondered what she could do ѓо 
^ give her mother some pleasure when she got up, so decided 
to decorate the sitting-room. She got a pair of scissors 
and then proceeded to cut a lot of flowers whrich her mother 
was keeping for a party two days later, and then arranged 
them in a variety of vases, spilling some water in the room 
when a vase happened to tip over. When her mother saw 


what had happened, she was very angry, thinking only of ,, 


her spoilt plans, the possible danger to her vases, and the 
spilt water, which really did no harm. The little girl was 
heart-broken. She had spent a couple of hours doing 
something to give her mother pleasure and to show how 
sorry she was for her, and the only result was disgrace. 
"I'll never try to make mummy happy again!" she said, 
when I spoke to her about it. Realising the harm that had 
been done to her, I explained how mummy had been ill and 
worried, and if she had thought about it, or if it had been 
another day, she would not have been so angry. At the 
same time I pointed out that she knew mummy did not 
like anyone picking the flowers, and that she had wanted 
them for her party. It would have been much better if she 
had asked mummy first if she would like her to do the 
vases, In the end the little girl was in a happier frame of 
mind and ready to forgive her mother, because she under- 
stood how the latter had felt about it. Then I tackled 
mother, explained what a harmful effect her action had had, 
and asked her to talk things over with her little daughter. 
She told me later that she had told Barbara how sorry she 
was she had lost her temper without thinking of Barbara’s 
motive, and that Barbara admitted she ought to have 
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asked her permission to cut the flowers. The result of the 

episode 45 that nother and daughter are closer than they 

were, and haveea mutual respect for one another. i 
0 


«  DISGIPLINE THAT GAINS CO-OPERATION 


=a Are children, then, never to be punished? Certainly, but 
ina way that will teach them to control themselves through 

reason and not through fear. The old idea of making a 

child virtuous through fear has given way to a higher 

concept, that ef self-discipline. Punishment, if used with 
this aim, is concerned with the motive as well as the àct. 

Even the act itself has to be viewed differently, because we 

want to direct the child's attention to the underlying 
„principle that his act has offended. Let me give an example 
from my own experience as a teacher. 

We had at school a canary which belonged to the whole 
school, and which the older children, working in pairs, 
took turns to care for each morning. One day two boys, 
each about seven years of age, were doing this job, and I 
went out to find the cage open and the bird gone. I called 
the two boys and asked them who had left the cage open. 
Neither knew. I had no doubt they were telling the truth, 
so that the responsibility could not be placed on the shoul- 
ders of either one or the other. But, as they had had an 
equal share in the responsibility of looking after the bird, 
they had to be regarded as equally responsible for the loss. 
They agreed to this without any demur as being reasonable. 
What was to be done? 

I asked them what they could do in the matter. "It 
was the school canary you have lost," I said. “We’ll get 
another," one of them said. "Yes, I think that is the right 
thing tg do. But how?" I asked. “TIl ask Dad to give me, 
the money,” one said, and the other agreed. “But I can't 
see that that is very fair," I said; "your father didn't lose 
the bird. Why should he have to pay for it?" The boys 
agreed again. Then one said he had sixpence in his money 
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box, and the other also had a little, but they had’not enough 
to buy a new canary. “Perhaps we could earn somé more,” 
One boy said. "I think that's a splendid idea,” I replied, 
having had that in mind from the first; but I wanted the 
suggestion to come from the children therfiselves. “After 


some further discussion, I went home after school with едас ' 


boy, and arranged with their mothers that they should go 
some special jobs for which they were to be paid a penny,a 
day, until they had half-a-crown each. The money earned 
during the week was brought to me each Monday» morning. 

Both mothers told me they were very impressed by the 
attitude of the youngsters. There was no resentment, only 
an acceptance of an unpleasant job that had to be done 


because it was the only possible thing to do. As you may, 


imagine, there was great rejoicing when the new canary 
arrived, and these two boys had the care of it for the first 
week. 

Punishment of this type, by directing the child's atten- 
tion to the principle against which he hasoffended, is so logical 
that it seems quite fair. Children when treated reasonably 
have a very strong sense of justice, and will, if managed 
correctly, co-operate quite willingly in rectifying any harm 
they may have done, if it is possible for them to do so. 


t 
DISCIPLINE MUST BE ADAPTED TO THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


How the same discipline may be adapted to the age of 
the child is illustrated in the following example. A small 
boy of about four years of age was worrying the other 
children in his group at kindergarten and was sent outside 
to the verandah until he was prepared to play happily with 
the others. He was out there some short time, and then 
returned to the play-room. At lunch-time I went on to the 
verandah and found the canary cage open and the*bird 
flown. How could it have happened? Reviewing the morn- 
ing, I concluded that when Jack had been sent outside he 
had climbed on to the cupboard, and in his interest and 
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natural cufiosity had opened the cage door, not realising 
the bird would fw away. Knowing the child and the circum- 
stances, I was sure there had been no deliberate naughtiness; 
but even if there webe, the situation was not really changed. 
I wag so sure ‘that, when Jack came the next day, I said to 
‘him, "Jack! Why did you open the cage door yesterday?” 
He gave me the only answer I could have expected. ROOSTE 
“Show me how you did it,” I said. I was careful to make 
positive statements and to keep my voice quite impersonal, 
so that there should be no sudden instinctive fear reaction 
which might cause him to tell me a lie, He took me outside, 
and showed me how he had done it, which was as I had 
surmised. *“That was the children’s canary,” I said, “апа 


„уоп let it fly away. Would you like to give the children 


another?” Of course he said he would. “Does Daddy 
ever give you pennies?” I asked. “Yes, he gives me a 
penny for chocolate when I come to kindergarten.” “Will 
you give your pennies for a week to buy a new canary?” 
He said he would. So when his father called for him at 
lunch-time we arranged that he would have no chocolate 
for a week, but would bring the pennies to kindergarten 
instead. His father told mé there was по trouble about 
it. All the little chap said as they passed the sweet shop 
was: "No chocolate to-day, Daddy,” A week of denial is 
as much as a small child can stand. *After that he would 


* probably forget what his offence had been. 


There is an important point to make here. I mentioned 
that I was careful not to arouse Jack’s fear, so that he 
should not be tempted to lie. A lot of trouble is caused by 
adults angrily demanding, “Did you do this?” with the 
result that the child instinctively tries to defend himself 
and adds a lie to the original offence. If you are quite, 
certam who is the culprit, accept the fact and get con- 
firmation by asking why or how it was done. Be careful 
not to question the child until you have thought things 
over and can approach the matter calmly and reasonably. 
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In this way the child's co-operation.is much mere likely to 
be gained than if he is approached in anger, which im- 
fhediately arouses his resistance. Discipline need not 
always be accompanied by tears апФ temper, though it 
may be at times. ý * ‹ 
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PoINTS TO BE CONSIDERED WHEN DISCIPLINE IS NEEDED 


As well as those points already given there are others 
that should be observed, if the discipline given is to be 
constructive. ЖҮ. 

т. The child should understand why he is punished. 
Frequently children are quite bewildered by the sudden 
storm they have aroused» “You naughty boy! “How dare 


you do that!" And the child has no idea of why he should - 


not do it. Anger and rebellion follow. 

2. A small child should never be disciplined for a first 
offence which he could not possibly know was wrong. lf he 
has done something he should not do, explain what is 
wrong, and if possible show him the right way if he is 
really to profit by the experience. 

3. The less frequently the child is punished, the more 
effect it has. The better the parent, the rarer is the punish- 
ment. 


4. Discipline, to be effective, must be prompt, especially 


if the child is very*young. This does not mean that it , 


should be given hastily or in anger. 

5. Once discipline has been given, the episode should be 
closed. There is nothing worse for the child than constant 
reminders of a past misdeed. And to talk about it in front 
of him before strangers and other members of the family 
is unpardonable. We should never do anything to lower a 
.child's self-respect, as this leads almost inevitably to 


rebelliousness, to sulkiness, and other forms of undesirable 
behaviour. 
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т. Natural consequences very often serve as an effectivé 
punishment. If a child wants to touch a hot silver teapot 
when«he has been warned not to do so, the best thing is 

» 4o let him touch it with one finger. By so doing you 
know he will receive a small hurt while you are there to 
protect him. If, however, you prevent him, he may do it 
when you are not there and be badly harmed. 

Or if ap older child persists in dawdling when getting 
ready for school, let him have cold breakfast, get to scHool 
late, and be punished. Never fuss over a child old enough 
to control his own actions. If he dawdles when going out 

«fOr pleasure, deny him the trip if possible. It is sometimes 
a good thing not to go yourself, since he has interfered with 
your plans. 

2. Isolation is frequently effective. The situation should 
be ealt with quietly, simply from the point of view that 
if you want to play or be with others you must behave 
in a way that will help everyone to be happy. Otherwise 
it is better to be alone, Sometimes, however, a small 
child may have to be carried outside and deposited some- 
where. When he is calm and ready to co-operate he may 
return. Take no notice of his temper, however long it may 
last. . 

973. On occasions the child may be deprived of some 
pleasure, toy, or satisfaction. The parent should be careful 
to select something that appeals to the individual child. 

4. If a child is asked courteously to do something and 
refuses, we must remember that we often do the same 
thing. It is wise, occasionally, to make no response at the 
time, byt to ask him again later. We must remember also. 
that we are often inconsiderate in our demands. ^ 

5. With some children the expression of displeasure is 
sufficient, but this must be done carefully. A parent 
should discriminate between the child and the act. I 
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remember the acute distress of a small girl whose mother 
said she didn't love her when she was naughty.» It was 
brong to say this. No matter what the child does, he should 
never feel that his parents’ love can fail.o 

6. Smacking and other forms of corporal punishment are 
a confession of parental failure, and should be used very 
rarely, if ever. It arouses fear and hatred in the child, and 
develops a sense of guilt that may have a serious effect 
upon his later relations with his parents and all other human 
beings. If frequently used, the child becemes ,hardened, 
and he either does not mind or deliberately courts it. 


DANGERS OF HARSH, OR FREQUENT PUNISHMENT 


т. Punishment that is unjust or used too frequently 
arouses fear in the child, which expresses itself in different 
ways according to temperament. Fear develops lying and 
deceit, and these show in a number of ways, both in normal 
and in problem children and delinquents. I have seen 
children who had been made so fearful by harsh discipline 
that they would shrink and cringe as though expecting a 
blow, if spoken to suddenly, or if anyone moved unexpect- 
edly towards them. 

2. Some children become hard and cruel bullies, others 
rebellious and destructive. в 

3. The more sensitive children and those that have little , 
assertiveness become timid and shy, and may take refuge 
in the world of fantasy and day-dreams; while others will 
become subject to irrational fears. Others may "show ой” 
to hide their feelings of insecurity. 

4. Many nervous symptoms may develop, such as bad 
sleep, nightmares, body-twitching, or nail-biting. 

э Ф 


How TO AVOID SITUATIONS THAT MAY CAUSE DIFFICULTIES 


There is no doubt that adults often create, quite uncon- 
sciously, situations that lead to trouble, and especially to 
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disobedience; and though ore cannot give directions that 
will meet every gituation, there are a few suggestions that 
may be of considerable help in diminishing the number of 
difficulties that оссий. 

r. With small children on the verge of undesirable activity, 
try to direct attention to some more desirable objective. 

2. Be sure that the child is attending to you before giving 
any directions. Adults often call to children and give them 
directions without first gaining their attention. If a child 
is absorbed in splay, he can answer “Yes” automatically 
when his name is called, without having the slightest itea 
as to what is being said. 

3. Avoid interrupting a child unnecessarily. We know 
ourselves how irritating it is to be interrupted by someone 

who demands we should stop some absorbing occupation 

immediately and do something else. And yet adults have 
little compunction about doing this to children. Is it any 
worttler that they are so often disobedient and disobliging ? 
It is much wiser to warn the child by word or by some 
prearranged signal that in five minutes or so you want 
him to run a message, or that it will be time to get ready 
for dinner. With little childfen a play element may be 
introduced, For instance, a child is playing with his motor- 
car. He is more likelysto come at once if he is told, “Time 
to put the car in the garage—the єаг-гіуег wants his 
ədinner.” If this consideration is usually shown to the child, 
he feels he is asked to do only what is reasonable, and when 
instantaneous obedience is demanded, as it sometimes must 
be, it is usually given. 7 7 

4. Use requests rather than commands which are liable 
to arouse resentment because they imply domination. 
Childreņ who are consistently treated with the courtesy. 
expected from them are usually much more amenable to 
suggestion than those who are ordered about. ) 
5. Praise,emore than blame, should be used as a stimulus 

to good behaviour. We are too prone to comment on bad 
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behaviour and to ignore it меп it is good. When a parent 
‚ dwells upon every minor misdeed, opportynities for praise 
Are too often allowed to pass. “Reproof, like punishment, 
loses all the effect when it is too often repeated, and the child 
soon takes it for granted that all he does is wrong, and that 
grown-ups exist only to thwart his will, to misunderstand? * 
to reprove or even to punish." (Cameron.) 
' 6. It is necessary to understand something of the child’ 5 
normal development if we are not to expect too much from 
him at his particular age. For example, a» sma]l child of 
thr&e is naturally destructive (if he has destructible toys), 
firstly, because he is unable to construct; secondly, because 
he does not understand our values; and thirdly, because he 
is interested only in things that lend themselves to a certain, 
range of activities. Hence a child of three who is destructive | 
needs different playthings. If a child of five is destructive, 
then it is necessary to find out the reason for this regressive 
behaviour, as the cause may lie in some general problem of 
mismanagement. Neither should a small child be expected 
to sit still for any length of time. 

7. Try to be consistent. Inconsistency of treatment is 
responsible for'rauch trouble ànd disobedience because the 
child is in a state of uncertainty as to what we expect from 
him. Not only this, but it is confusing to the development 
of his standards of right and wrong. It seems to him we 
have no standard ourselves when we are inconsistent, * 
UM what is right and what is wrong vary from day to 

ay. 
қ 8. Always act as though you expect the child to do as һе 
is asked. If by either word or manner you suggest that you 
anticipate disobedience, you generally get what you are 
‚looking for, and sometimes a bit more. 

9. Always give a child a reasonable explanation as to why 
he should do a thing. If we wish to develop a reasonable 
being, he has the right to be treated as one. This, however, 
does not mean he should be encouraged to argue. If you 
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have given’ а simple explafation in words that he can 
understand, and «f he still continues to ask "Why?" in the 
irritating way children do when they wish to put: off some* 
thing they do not 4ike doing, refuse to argue and order 
immetliate obédience. Argument for argument's sake is а 
Бай habit to develop. We should discriminate between 
reasoning, which expresses a desire to understand, and 
arguing, which is an expression of the desire to procrastinate. 
10. Parents should pull together. If there is conflict, the 
child willamak? capital out of it, and disobedience to one 
parent is inevitable. Even if one parent disagrees with 
what the other has done, the child should not know; the 
discussion Should occur when the ghild is not present. 


e ІІ. Avoid using bribery and material rewards. The 


method of promising pennies, etc., for good behaviour is a 
complete mistake. It develops in the child the attitude 
that all his good acts must be bought, which takes all moral 
value from them. It makes the child self-seeking, selfish, 
inconsiderate, mean, and mercenary, and takes away all 
graciousness and desire for co-operation. 

12. A policy of non-resistance often takes away the 
attractiveness of some undefirable act. A*child keeps on 
banging the table with his spoon, partly because he likes to 
create a sensation, and only partly,for the noise. He will, 
as arule, keep it up much longer if he is constantly corrected. 
If a child persists in doing something despite constant 
correction, it usually shows he is getting a "kick" out of the 
opposition he arouses, as well as out of the activity itself. 
It is interesting to notice a child whose parent has decided to 
ignore the undesired act watching the parent out of the 
corner of his eye, waiting for the anticipated correction. 
When ke finds no notice is being taken, he usually desists,, 
Opposition at all ages intensifies the desire to hold to one’s 
point of view. ў А 

To sum Фр: Constructive discipline implies two things: 
(a) The development in the child of a knowledge of what 
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is right; (b) The desire to do the right because hé'appreciates 
its reasonableness. е | 

? At the same time, situations will arise When the child's 
will must clash with that of his parefits, It is right and 
good that it should, because a child who is always ready to 
submit to the wishes of others is weak and dangerously E 
. docile, and will, in all probability, be dominated by others 
allhislife. When resistance occurs, the parents must stand 
for an immutable law or principle of right; and if the child 
will not yield, he must learn that there is such a» principle, 
and that if he offends it, he must suffer. “Obedience is the 
means by which the older more experienced person guides 
the child and protects him against the dangers of impulsive 
action. It must be considered an instrument by means of. 
which the child is led to discover standards of conduct 
Залы of his own impulses and untrained desires," (Gruen- 

Tg. Ў, 

If, therefore, the child has parents and teachers who 
uphold a consistent moral standard, if he is loved and under- 
stood, and if he is so treated that his best qualities are 
called forth rather than his worst, then he is being set on the 
right path to ‘self-government, and obedience takes its 
rightful place іп the whole scheme of constructive discipline. 

We must always remember that in the management 
and bringing-up of children, all their experiences influence | 
them either for good or ill. The words they hear, the things 
they see, the way they are treated, all help to set the pattern 
of their personalities and determine whether they shall, 
in the future, be among those who hold back or help forward 
the “brave new world" we all desire. 
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